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WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
‘Py ASHiNeTon has enjoyed such a late autumn and 


long sunny Indian summer that there was something 
of the annual out-door chrysanthemum show left in the 
many parks when Congress reassembled, and no record of a 
flake of snow. It is only two months since Congress went 
away, and there is only a busy three months’ session before 
its final adjournment, when more Senators and Representa- 
tives than ever before go back to private life. There is so 
much of the morituri salutamus in political life this season, 
that it cannot help affecting society to a degree. Not every 
one is happy nor in an extravagantly hospitable mood when 
he has tried for the prize and lost his time and heavy elec- 
tion expenses. 
Society has been very slow in coming together and assert- 
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ing itself thisautumn. Even the younger set are far behind 
as compared to their campaign of a year ago, when every- 
thing was in full swing at the beginning of November, and, 
regardless of Lent, an unbroken dancing season lasted 
until May. There have been more brides than débutantes 
this autumn, and besides welcoming brides and grooms from 
all quarters, Washington has sent out a fair share of happy 
travellers. 

Among the weddings of the season is that of Admiral Por- 
ter’s daughter and Mr. Charles Campbell, formerly of the 
army.» Miss Elena Porter, who was one of Nellie Grant’s 
bridemaids, has assisted in that way at more weddings than 


any other young woman in Washington, but she 
disproves the old adage by going to the altar her- 
self. There is a little romance about the match, 
and every one is pleased that this couple, who 
have withstood adversity, parental opposition, and 
chances of more brilliant matches in a worldly way 
for both, have finally won the day. Indeed, the 
world never loses its delight in the old, old story 
of true love, and in real life, as in the novel, fidel- 
ity, courage, and constancy win all hearts. While 
no one has a right to invade the privacy of per- 
sonal affairs, every one may offer silent sympa- 
thy and friendly congratulations to this pair of 
steadfast lovers. Even in Washington, where so 
many interests centre, the keynote of humanity 
rings without discord, when one thinks of house- 
hold and family loyalty and the charms of the fire. 
side. Love and death 
are the two inevi 
table facts of our 
changeful Washing- 
ton life. The city has 
been deeply stirred 
by the death of 
Mr Washington 
McLean, the veteran 
journalist, 
for his 


esteemed 
kindness of 
his gen- 
ial social qualities 

The official socis 
season had 
iant beginning in 
entertainments offer- 
edto Admiral DaBil- 
viera and the officers 
of the Brazilian fleet, 
and for a week there 
was a constant flit- 
ting of uniforms on 
the wagon 
loads of palm-trees 
and flowers - were 
carried “here and 
there, and the Ma- 
rine Band played at 
some function daily. 
The Brazilian offj- 
cers were never seen 
out of their uni- 
forms, and the 
United States officers 
detailed to attend 
them, and invited to 
meet them, did so in 
the full splendor of 
their gold-lace and 
shining swords, The 
first ceremony was 
the presentation of 
the solid gold medal 
sent by the Brazilian 
Republic to our gov- 
ernment, commemo- 
rative of the early 
recognition given the 
new republic of the 
South That . was 
accomplished by a 
noon-day ceremony 
at the White House, 
which was follow- 
ed by an elaborate 
luncheon in the state 
dining-room. The 
same evening a re- 
ception was tendered 
the visitors by the 
President and Mrs. 
Harrison, and all of 
the diplomatic, judi- 
cial, military, naval, 
und Congressional 
families in the city 
were invited. Two- 
thirds of the men 
present were in uni- 
form, and the diplo- 
matic, military, and 
naval arrangements 
of gold-lace and col- 
or gave the affair as 
brilliant an appear- 
ance as any for- 
eign court function. 
There were many 
new gowns and a great show of jewels there and, as the 
rooms were not crowded, all showed to advantage. Twice 
Mrs. Harrison left the Blue Room on the arm of the Ad 
miral, and making the tour of the apartments, gave her 
guest an opportunity of meeting and talking iin with 
those who had been presented. 

A number of naval officers gave a dinner to the Brazilian 
guests at the Metropolitan Club, and Secretary Tracy, whose 
household is still in the deepest mourning, gave an official 
banquet at the Arlington Hotel, followed by a reception for 
the naval families now in the city. - The Brazilian officers 
were taken to Mount Vernon on the Dispatch, and surprised 


nature and 


street, 
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their entertainers, who found upon their arrival at the tomb 
of Washingtun a superb memorial of flowers bearing the 
cards of the Admiral and his officers. They were next 
shown the Naval Academy at Annapolis, and then the Bra- 
zilians tendered a banquet in farewell to their entertainers, 
and outdid them in courteous hospitality. 

Succeeding the South-American visitors came Stanley and 
Mrs. Dorothy Tennant Stanley, upon whom interest and cu- 
riosity were gentred as much as upon the explorer himself, 
Popular opinion voted her fine-looking, but not at all the 
beauty we had been led to look for. 

The new Blue Room of the White House had its christen- 

ing a month earlier than had been expected, and received its 
due share of praise from the company assembled to meet 
the Brazilian visitors. The Mazarin blue of Mrs. Lincoln’s 
lay, and the dingy, unhappy greenish-blue of later days, 
have been succeeded by a delicately soft tone of grayish-blue, 
which, witht the while and gold frieze, cornice, and decora- 
tions, makes it quite a different place in effect. The wall is 
hung with a silk damask woven on American looms, and 
the Wilton carpet is also of home manufacture. Electric 
ght replaces the gas, and, hanging in clusters of lily bulbs 
from the frieze and hidden behind the strings and festoons 
of the cut-glass chandelier, it gives an evenly diffused light 
as soft as that of lamps. The Blue Room has heretofore 
been an unventilated hot box, the temperature of which often 
passed 100° toward the close of a two hours’ reception, owing 
to the gas-lights and the close window draperies. President 
Harrison rebelled against vigorous hand-shaking under such 
conditions for another winter, and the electric lights were 
substituted, and ventilating transoms covered with an open 
fretwork put at the top of each window, which remedied the 
trouble 

Che hand of a careful housewife has been shown in all 
the improvements put upon the house this season, Mrs 
Harrison is almost as proud of the tiled floor and white-tiled 
walls of her kitchen’ as of the damask walls and frescoed 
ceiling of the blue drawing-room. With a limited appro- 
priation to spend, she has had to plan, contrive, and econo 
mize to make it cover all the necessary work. 

The disappearance of nearly all the massive old rosewood 
and mahogany furniture from the White House, and the 
vanishing of nearly every piece with a history dating back 
more than thirty years, were a disappointment to Mrs. Harri- 
son when she came to the mansion. ‘* Why, where is all the 
old furniture?” Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnston asked, when 
shown through the private rooms a year since. There has 
been poor house-keeping at times, and a stupid indifference 
to the value and interest attaching to anything which has 
held a place in the home of the Presidents since the century 
began. Sevres dinner sets have been given by the French 
government and bought by our government in administra- 
tions lons gone by, but not a piece of table porcelain now in 
the mansion has an authentic history antedating President 
Lincoln’s day. When a service became incomplete, or the 
mistress or steward considered it out of fashion, it was con- 
demned, sold at auction, and the proceeds used to buy new 
ware. No later than the last administration the solid rose- 
wood chairs of the state dining-room, with curving legs and 
heart-shaped backs that dated forty years away, were sold at 
auction, and cheap and commonplace modern ebairs substi 
tuted Mrs. Harrison fgund seven of.the old rosewood chairs 
in the cellar, and, re red anf Upholstered in rich brocade, 
they now ornament fle library. It is her wish to establish 
th garde meuble aftgr the French order. A list has been 
made by hero every piece of furniture and table-ware now 
in the mansion, with the name of its purchaser, its cost, 
and subsequent history as far as can be known, When un- 
fit for further use, or out of harmony with the style of the 
day, such articles are to be labelled, and put away in the 
spacious garret. In time they may return to fashion and 
use, or in longer time become curios and interesting relics 
of by-gone times. No cheap and trifling things should be 
bought for the mansion, and Presidents’ families should be 
responsible for the keeping, and not allowed to disperse the 
relics in their charge. 

To illustrate the spirit in which the contents of the 
mansion have been regarded at times, one mistress of the 
White House had some pieces of old mahogany condemned 
and sent to auetion. At the sale they were bid in for her, 
and are now valued ornaments in an ex-Presidential home. 
While not dishonest, since the government received all that 
the articles could bring at public sale, the transaction affords 
the moralist a chance to draw some fine conclusions as to the 
commoner official ideas of honor in dealing with the govern 
ment. Bric-d-brac dealers have had many fine pieces of fur 
niture and porcelain from the White House pass through 
their hands, and city caterers have even owned parts of din- 

‘ner services, and gradually broken them up in the course 
of many dinner seasons. With the present appreciation of 
relics and old wares, any piece from the White House would 
be considered a trophy to be hung on the wall. Mrs. Harri- 
son said on entering the White House that she should make 
it her duty for the four years to leave it a more comfortable 
place for her successor, If her successors keep up the garde 
meuble idea, White House furniture and White House plates 
will not be procurable at the curio stores of the city again. 
Only a few years ago part of the white and gold Sévres set 
used by Washington, brought here when the capital was 
moved to Washington, was sold by a Ninth Strect dealer in 
antique furniture. Its only rightful place is behind glass 
panels in the state dining-room 

By reason of Ash-Wednesday coming in the second week 
of February, the entertainments of official society will crowd 
each other through the short season. The state dinners, the 
state receptions, and the afternoon receptions at the White 
House will rapidly succeed one another. The Vice-Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Morton, who did not leave their country place 
on the Hudson until after Thanksgiving Day, will have 
the same range of entertainments as last year. There is 
not much promise of great entertainments in the cabinet 
circle. Secretary Blaine’s family, while still in mourning, 
must perform their official social duties, which are greater, 
and less to be evaded, than those of any other cabinet family. 
Secretary Tracy and his daughter will take no part beyond 
the official one in the routine functions. Secretary Proctor’s 
wife and daughter are here so little, on account of his young 
invalid son, that they are not wholly known to even the offi- 
cial circle. Postmaster-General Wanamaker’s family have 
not yet come, and will spend but a very little time in the 
city this season. Except at the British Legation, the diplo 
matic circle is rather quiet, but all this present social calm 
may only prelude the greater gayety. And Washington, 
with its charming climate, its traditional social ease and 
savoir faire, and its mingling of different elements, is so cos- 
mopolitan in its character that, no matter how quiet the sea- 
son, the city is never dull. It is always a place to which 
one turns with pleasant anticipatious. E. R. 5. 
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A SONG FOR CHRISTMAS DAY. 
BY M. C. WILLIAMS. 
i] RAVE north wind, give your splendors, 
Deck earth in diamond mail, 
And fair on plain and mountain 
Your white snow-garments trail. 


Fair south wind, lend your softness, 
The softness of the spring, 

Melt burdened souls to saving tears 
As church bells cheerily ring. 


Strong west wind, straightly blowing 
From lands of corn and wine, : 
Stay to repeat the story 
Of peace and love divine. 


Far east wind, thou who comest 
From isles of spice and palm, 

Breathe benison upon the land, 
Fill all its ways with balm. 


To-day the Christ Child reigneth 
In might of love alone, 

A crowned and sceptred monarch, 
And every heart his throne. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
1891. 


The thirty-fifth annual volume of HARpPER’s WEEKLY 
begins with the number dated January 3, 1891. The develop- 
ment’ of the WEEKLY on the lines originally laid down for it has 
been consistent and progressive. It has never ceased to justify 
its title as a Journal of Civilization. It leaves untouched no 
important element of the world’s progress, and presents a record, 
equally trustworthy and interesting, of the notable events, per- 
sons, and achievements of our time. The Special Supple- 
ments which are given with each number of the WEEKLY afford 
space for the exhaustive treatment in literary and pictorial form 
of a great variety of subjects. They will continue to be a fea- 
ture of the new volume, and will be varied by elaborately finished 
reproductions in two or three tints of some of the best work of 
the WEEKLY artists. The publishers of the WEEKLY expect to 
maintain and still further advance, as opportunity offers, the 
high quality of its literary and pictorial contents. The general 
articles in the WEEKLY are, for the most part, the work of writ- 
ers specially selected for their intimate knowledge of the sub- 
jects whereof they treat. The excellengeof the short stories 
published in the WEEKLY wiii*Wé “fully sustained. As a fam- 
ily journal HARPER'S WEEKLY will be edited with strict regard 
wo the qualities that make it a safe and welcome visitor to 
every home. Coarseness and vulgarity will be strangers to its 
columns, and scenes that people of pure tastes would shrink from 
witnessing will be deemed unworthy of pictorial representation, 
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THE PRETTY WOMAN. 

PYVHERE is no need of restating the fact that there 
| is nothing in nature prettier than a pretty 
woman. A lily seems no fairer, a rose no sweet- 
er; the sun is in her smile, the dew of the morning 
on her lip, and all heaven is in her eye. These are 
platitudes uttered by the poets since time began. The 
painters have gone no farther than the poets, and 
their canvas is more perishable and less widely seen. 
The hearts of men have always enshrined her, and, 
conscious of it all, she hardly asks odds of fate. Usu- 
ally there are few pretty women who—aware of their 
attractiveness, as they must needs be, not being fools 

are not modestly happy in it, or at least pleased by 
it. Other things may not be equal; but in hardship, 
adversity, and want they have still the satisfaction 
which springs from their sense of charm. Only sor- 
row and loss fail to be solaced and supplied by any- 
thing that consciousness of beauty gives; in fact,that 
consciousness of beauty but makes the loss and sor- 
row keener, so far as it has any effect at all. 

It is from this knowledge of the value of beauty 
that much of its danger comes to the possessor. The 
woman who is pretty is far too liable to think that 
that is enough; she will conquer her kingdom by 
meaus of it; and when the day of reckoning, the day 
of fading comes, the kingdom will be already hers by 
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right of possession. Indeed she does not consider 
the day of fading; it is something as difficult for her 
to realize as death itself is to the young; it is far off, 
vague, all but impossible; how is she ever going to 
look other than she does now, and still be herself ? 
And at any rate there are always the means to 
make the repairs of beauty, and sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof. And so, in an average of 
more than half the instances, she goes dancing off 
about her pleasure like a fly in the sun, as full of the 
present, as careless of the future; sle makes no pre- 
paration for the impending fate which is sure to 
come to her if she live loug enough; she relies on 
her fair face, her blushes,.her dimples, her radiance, 
her smiles, her glances, her sweetness. To please, to 
attract, to marry, to marry well, is the mark she has 
set before her; and it does not need cultivation of 
the sterner virtues for that; the sterner virtues are 
not greatly called into account in this quest, have lit- 
tle opportunity of asserting themselves, or even of 
being missed. 

Yor is great intellectual cultivation in the scheme 
of our pretty woman's life; according to her plan of 
action it is entirely unnecessary. Who cares for syl- 
logisms, lectures, instructions, she unconsciously ar- 
gues, from rosy lips?) Who will stop to ask if the 
bright eyes have dulled themselves over dry pages of 
scholastic lore? Let who will be learned, it is enough 
for her to be gay and happy. 

What, then, has our pretty creature left for the 
dim passages of middle age, when beauty has fallen 
away, but there still is left the desire to hold captive 
what once beauty gained? The time is coming when 
there will be deep crescents round the mouth whose 
lovely curves have been dragged down by flaccid 
muscles, when there will be fine spider- web lines 
about the eyes, when there will be hollows in the 
cheeks, when the red and white of the skin will have 
become blurred and mottled or overlaid with yellow 
sallowness, when perhaps there will be present in the 
vacuous face only ‘‘ that divine smile which has lost 
the two front teeth” ? 

Let the pretty girl remember that in the darkness 
of that middle passage the beauty that she had before 
she entered it will not signify; all faces are in the 
dark together then, the girl that was plain with the 
girl that was beautiful; the wreck of beauty signifies 
then no more than the wreck of what never was 
beauty. It is the sweet voice, the kindly manner, the 
burden of what is said, the tender-heartedness of what 
is done, that tells with any effect then. It will not 
be long before she arrives at this time, which, in com- 
parison to the blaze of youth, neighbors close on the 
dark; and she will need then all with which she can 
have filled her intellect and fed her soul, all that wit 
and virtue and breeding can have given her, in order 
to retain anything of that kingdom to which in the 
early days she felt herself born by right divine. 





THE TEACHERS’ BAZAR. 
jie bazar of the Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association, 
now open at the Lenox Lyceum in this city, is a signal 
instance of what organized energy and enthusiasm can ac- 
complish in the way of raising money speedily, cash down 
For ten days it takes rank as a colossal business corpora- 
tion. 

Moreover, for the same length of time, it is a monument 
of feminine industry and accomplishment. There are 4000 
public-school teachers in this city, mostly women. Each of 
these has many friends, and friends and teachers have united 
to girdle the inner circumference of the Lenox Lyceum with 
a bewildering variety of all the things which fingers skilled 
with needle, pen, and brush can accomplish. There are few 
creature needs for which feminine thoughtfulness has not 
provided, and there are numbers of articles of beauty and 
attractiveness which immediately suggest some unforeseen 
need. To these are added pianos, furniture, and other large 
articles beyond the task of women’s fingers, but made equal- 
ly available by feminine persuasiveness, and through the 
numerous well-wishers of the public-school teachers and the 
work in which they are engaged. 

To create one of these colossal bazars, and,when over, to 
make it disappear, like the tents of the Arabs by night or 
the bright exhalations of the morning, is one of the triumphs 
of our-times. The order and system displayed, of itself ex- 
cites a.lmiration. The display is arranged by school wards. 
That cf the First Ward occupies a booth in the centre of the 
room, where a colossal statue of the Father of his Country is 
on guard, and apparently surveying with complacency the 
growth and prosperity of the great bulwark of American 
liberties—the public school. Beneath the draped flags on 
the boxes are the tables of the different ward schools. The 
stage is a green bower sacred to flowers and candy; and im- 
mediately below is the shaded well of lemonade, and porce- 
lain founts from which flows grape juice unfermented. The 
great American drink, however, has a room to itself. In the 
centre of this rises a glittering fount of onyx marbles and nick- 
el plate, from which soda-water flows in illimitable streams, 
and changes to vanilla, strawberry, lemon, according to wish, 
as by a magician’s wand. 

The opportunity judiciously has been taken to contribute 
to the display an exhibit of the work of the ward schools, 
particularly in the more recently added departments of man- 
ual training, industrial drawing, and kindergarten work. 
No better answer could be given to the repeated assaults on 
the public-school system than the skilful work of hand and 
eye here shown. ‘The topographical and geographical maps, 
the architectural perspectives and elevations, the cut paper 
work, the ornamental designs, the dolls’ clothes made with 
professional skill, the botanical and natural history exhibits 
—all show that relation of brain and hand which, when di- 
rected to the more important affairs of life, cannot fail to be 
of practical value. 

The proceeds of the bazar are to go to the annuity fund, 
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now amounting to $50,000, and to which at least $50,000 is 
expected to be added at the close of the fair. Such pension 
funds are not an innovation, having been successfully intro- 
duced in the fire and police departments of this city. That 
the important post of public-school teacher is less deserving 
few will question, or fail to wish them God-speed. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
LITTLE SOCIAL CIRCLES. 


T seems very fortunate that those who came before us, 

and laid out a nationality bounded by two great oceans, 
excluded by that action all possibility of a metropolis. This 
guarantees us not ouly political but social variety; instead 
of one circle somewhere that imposes its laws on all the rest, 
there are already—and will be more and more—a variety of 
social centres, as independent of one another as Athens and 
Sparta or as Dresden and Vienna. Each, no doubt, will have 
its little circle of a few hundred who take tbe lead, and this 
circle will call itself ‘‘ society,” and will sometimes write its 
little memoirs, and always lay down its little laws. But the 
laws are powerless outside of a radius of fifty miles, and the 
memoirs are read beyond that limit rather for amusement 
than for edification. In a monarchical country the distine- 
tious proceeding from the centre are valid everywhere; a 
title is a title as much at the Hebrides as in Mayfair; but 
here there is fortunately no such stamp, or cachet, of prece- 
dence. In summer Mount Desert, Newport, Saratoga, Lenox, 
Cape May, Long Branch, and the rest, have their separate 
little circles of distinction, each of supreme importance to 
itself; but all the exertions of the society correspondents can- 
not make the authority of any one of ‘these wate ring-places 
valid at the other. In winter New York, Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, and so on indefimtely, have their own several stand 
ards and traditions, and doubtless their own Society as I have 
Found It for each. And this is, on the whole, as it should 
be. It offers a far better promise than if any one of these 
cities were dictating the laws of good manners, snd all the 
rest were iistening. 

Travelling among the White Mountains in the old stage 
days, the party of which I was a member stopped for the 
night in a little village, since conspicuous, but then having 
less than a thousand inhabitants. During the evening the 
hostess of the hotel came in, and politely asked leave to ex- 
hibit to her own guests the travelling bonnet of the young 
lady of our party. *‘ Some of our most fashionable ladies,” 
she said, ‘‘ have happened in this evening, and I should like 
to show it to them.” The bonnet was promptly lent, and 
was returned with a favorable verdict from the local fash- 
ionables—not the Four Hundred, but the Four or the Four- 
teen. That is true American society—a local self-respect, a 
local standard, joined with perfect willingness to take what- 
ever comes by way of suggestion from elsewhere. There 
must be small social circles, for the continent is too large fora 
general one, however large. Of course these circles vary in 
importance, but they all have importance. So far as parentage 
is their standard, one may live anywhere and possess a grand- 
father; it is one of the most transportable of commodities. 
So far as wealth is the standard, it may have its head-quarters 
in Pittsburgh or Minneapolis as well as in New York or Chi- 
cago. So tar as character, cultivation, or manners may af- 
ford its basis, they know no limitations of locality, Char- 
acter is everywhere if religion or morals be there. You may 
find in Buffalo or Cincinnati, it is said, as large a proportion 
of persons who have travelled and speak foreign languages 
as in Boston or Philadelphia. And as to manners, the recent 
agreeable diary of Mr. R. H. Dana records his admiration of 
the fine manners of Virginia gentlemen who had perhaps 
never seen a city larger than Richmond. The sooner we get 
over the impression that any city—even London or Paris it 
self—monopolizes advantages or furnishes an unerring stand- 
ard of good taste, the sooner we shall become really citizens 
of the world. 

London borrows from Paris its cookery and the secondary 
name of its one comic journal, Punch, or the London Chari. 
vari. Paris goes to London for its men’s clothing and its 
equipages. Both draw their learning from Germany. 
Americans also go to Germany for knowledge; they draw 
their pictures from Paris, their social habits from England 
All this is as it should be; but if even these vast European 
capitals thus fail to monopolize anything good, or hold abso 
lute precedence over all others, how can Meddybemps or 
Akron or Seattle expect to do it?) We must accept the lim- 
itations of geography. Moreover, in each place there are 
many persons borne along on the current of good society 
who have no place there but by accident; whose grammar, 
whose manners, whose taste are utterly indefensible. When 
London and Paris are so little sensitive about their Ameri- 
cans, often accepting with applause those who have lost caste 
at home, or who never had it, why should any local standard 
be more, trustworthy? One may see on any summer day be- 
hind dashing four-in-hands in Newport or Lenox men and 
women of whom it can by no means be said, as Mark Twain 
said of Queen Victoria, that they are eminently respectable, 
and quite the sort of person whom one would be willing to 
introduce into one’s family. 

We have to fall back at last for the standard of good man- 
ners and good morals not upon the few, but upon ‘the many. 
The masses of the people are unquestionably more critical 
as to morality than any exclusive circle; and as to the essen- 
tials—not the conventionalities—of good manners, they are 
to be found more securely among the many than among the 
few. We have the high authority of Mr. Bronson Howard 
for saying that a Bowery audience is far quicker than a fash- 
ionable New York audience to frown on anything really im- 
moral ina play. More than one English nobleman has been 
forgiven in American drawing-rooms for conduct which 
would have caused him, if known, to be summarily ejected 
from a Rocky Mountain mining camp. Howells, with his 
usual penetration, selects a rough Californian as the man 
who patrols the sleeping-car to be the self-appointed protector 
of the ladies. An unprotected girl may travel by rail from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, and meet with less of real rude- 
ness or unkindness than she might encounter in a single 
evening, even from her own sex, at some very exclusive ball. 
The little social circles have their value, and a very great 
value; they furnish a part of the education and experience 
of social life. Where they happen to be under the leader- 
ship of a really cultivated and high-minded woman—like the 
late Mrs. John Jacob Astor, for instance—they afford not 
merely a school of deportment, but of life. Where they are— 
as is quite as likely—under a very different style of leader- 
ship, the results correspond, ‘‘ He despises me,” said Ben 
Jonson, ‘‘ because [ live in an alley. Tell him his soul lives 
in an alley.” In all parts of the world there are women 
whose forms are covered with diamonds, but who still carry 
the habits of the alley in their souls. In the long-run, the 
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safety of our national morals and manners does not lie in 
any of the little social circles, but in the average sense and 
breeding of the vast public from which those circles are ad 
stantly. recruited. Ca, P 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CHRISTMAS BALL GOWNS. 


YNOW- WHITE gowns of tulle or of chiffon muslin over 

satin were worn at the first Patriarch’s ball this season 

by débutantes, their elder sisters, and young matrons also, 

and are repeated for the smaller dances that take place dur- 
iug the Christmas holidays. 

The most youthful gowns have skirts of three or four 
thicknesses of white Lyons tulle falling straight over a 
satin foundation, and follow the fashion so inconvenient to 
dancers of being lengthened in the back to lie four or five 
inches on the floor. The outer layer of tulle is finished with 
a deep hem, on which is a tulle ruche, or else it is trimmed 
up the front with flat appliqué bows of white satin edged 
with silver spangles, and a border of the spangled satin sur- 
mounts the hem. The bodice is of white satin cut low and 
round in corselet shape, with an appliqué bow across the 
front, and filled out with puffs, ruches, and short sleeves of 
silvered tulle. If flowers are added, they are white cherry 
blossoms, white violets, or lilies-of-the-valley in clusters or 
in a fringe, or else the petals of large white roses or chrys 
anthemums are stripped to form a fringe around the neck 
of the bodice and at the foot of the skirt, A white feather 
boa, white satin slippers, and white gloves complete the dé 
butante’s toilette. She wears no jewelry. Her fan is of 
white gauze and lace, with sticks of pearl, and, by way of 
color, she carries several of the many bouquets that are sent 
her on this evening of her entrance into society. 

The prettiest white chiffon muslins are wrought with 
petit pois spots, and are made with a bodice of white and sil- 
ver brocade. The full chiffon skirt falls like a veil over a 
white satin skirt that is finished with a flounce of lace. The 
chiffon skirt may be festooned across the front and sides, 
and caught up with bunches of small blossoms, or else with 
the new butterfly bows of velvet ribbon. These bows, of 
ribbon two inches wide, consist of four short loops, two 
turned each way from a strap, pressed closely together; 
above these thick loops, and coming from their centre, are 
two sharply pointed ends of the ribbon, each six inches 
long, caught together at the top, and kept erect, giving the 
effect of wings. Pink velvet ribbon is used for these bows, 
and there are shoulder bows to give height above the sleeves. 
A similar winged bow is worn in the coiffure, or a small 
wreath of pink dwarf-roses is set coquettishly toward the 
left side on the prettily waved hair, which is arranged nei- 
ther too high nor too low, but just at the crown of the head 
—not above it. 

Among the handsomest colored gowns for balls are those 
of pale blue or Nile green satin, veiled with a single layer of 
tulle, bordered in front with three tucks or folds of crépe 
lisse headed with narrow gold passementerie; the tulle demi- 
train is crossed with many clusters of these folds. The low 
satin bodice has alternate folds of lisse and tulle crossing the 
front, and high short puffed sleeves of tulle. The odd and 
pretty garniture is bunches of long thorny green stems tied 
in bows to catch up the front drapery of tulle, and set on the 
bodice. For young brunettes in their second season are 
poppy-red dresses of mousseline de soie embroidered with 
jet, and caught up by butterfly bows of black velvet ribbon 
over a skirt and bodice of red satin. Another dress for a 
dark beauty is of yellow Brussels net festooned at the foot 
over satin of the same color, with a fringe of pale Parma- 
violets heading the festoons. A sky-biue satin dress has the 
bodice draped with tulle wrought with Rhine-stones and sil- 
ver, the demi-train of tulle crossed with satin bands, and the 
front of the skirt of satin trimmed with nasturtiums in all 
their rich shades. For young matrons are gowns of brocade, 
with silver-spotted tulle that glitters like jewels draping the 
entire bodice and forming the demi-train; the sleeves are 
puffs of the tulle, on which are applied leaves or flowers cut 
from the brocade, and the front of the skirt is of the brocade 
edged with a flounce of the silver-spotted tulle. 


FOR AFTERNOON TEA. 

Some very novel robes dintérieur, designed to be worn by 
hostesses at formal afternoon teas, have a coat-like bodice of 
Japanese crape, with grayish-green or old-blue ground bro 

caded with large designs of Japanese flowers, chrysanthe 
mums, quince, or almond blossoms in many shades of pink 
and red. The long-trained skirt is of white satin, made in 
the prevalent clinging style, bordered with a fold of velvet 
the color of the bodice coming from under the edge, or else 
with a roll of velvet thickly wadded. The bodice is high, 
falls long over the hips, and opens in front on a corselet 
band of white satin filled out at the top with folds of velvet 
meeting in points in the middle. The quaint sleeves catch 
the arms just below the elbow, and hold them as if in a 
sling. 

CHRISTMAS DINNER GOWNS. 

Henrietta cloth trimmed with chiffon muslin makes pretty 
and simple gowns to be worn at small Christmas dinners 
and at afternoon receptions. The Henrietta cloth is pre- 
ferred to cashmere on account of its silky lustre, which makes 
it harmonize with the silk muslin. Contrasts of color are 
sought after in these gowns. Thus, a turquoise blue Henri- 
etta cloth gown has long sleeves of black chiffon muslin,and 
the low blue bodice has a band of black ostrich feathers 
around the neck. This is to be worn by a handsome blonde, 
and will bring out all her delicate tints. The skirt may be 
entirely plain with a fan-pleating at the back, or there may 
be a flounce of the chiffon festooned at the foot of the front 
and sides of the skirt, with small clusters of black ostrich tips 
set at the point of each festoon. A white Henrietta cloth has 
yellow chiffon falling in frills around the neck, and forming 
flowing sleeves to the elbows. A gray gown is similarly fin- 
ished with pale rose chiffon and some flat bows made of silver 
galloon. Another pretty design for these gowns is a corselet 
waist of the Henrietta cloth with a half-high guimpe and 
sleeves of puffed chiffon. A light réséda green Henrietta 
cloth gown is made with a corselet filled out with a pink 
chiffon guimpe and sleeves, and is prettily finished with 
shoulder-knots of black moiré ribbon. 

For school-girls in their teens to wear at Christmas parties 
are pretty dresses of pale gray cashmere, with the right side 
of the bodice of gray velvet and the other of cashmere 
pointing in folds from the shoulders, with a gathered 
guimpe and puffed sleeves of pink silk. Yellow India silk or 
surah may be used for the guimpe with either gray or tur- 
quoise cashmere gowns; and those of pale green cashmere 
have a guimpe of old-rose or Solferino silk, or of crépe de 
Chine. Girls inclined to stoutness have pretty dark gowns 
of camel’s-hair, cut in princesse shape, with square neck and 
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shoulder-straps opening over a light silk plastron; the sleeves 
reach to the elbow, and are finished below by a puff of the 
silk gathered to wristbands. 

A PICTURESQUE WEDDING 

At one of the prettiest weddings of the winter the bride, 
her pages, and her attendant maidens were dressed in Vene- 
tian costumes copied from old paintings. The bride’s high- 
throated gown was of white satin embroidered with pearls, 
silver, and Rhine-stones in a design of orange blossom sprays 
tied with Renaissance bows. The bodice had a Venetian 
collar of pearls, and full long sleeves slashed with crépe de 
Chine, and pointed low on the hands. The demi-trained 
skirt was nearly covered by flounces of old point-lace, and 
the veil was of similar lace fastened by a diamond tiara. A 
distinctive feature of the gown was a court train of great 
length suspended from the shoulders, made of white vel 
vet bordered with white fox fur, and with embroidery of 
pearls, silver, and brilliants. The square corners of this 
train were held by two little boys in page costumes of white 
brocaded silk, with large puffed sleeves and short breeches 
of white satin, long white silk stockings, and pointed Vene- 
tian shoes of white satin. The four bridemaids wore pictu- 
resque gowns of turquoise blue crépe de Chine, with the 
bodices and sleeves slashed in Venetian fashion, and filled in 
with oval puffs of pink chiffon muslin. Their large low 
round hats were of turquoise blue velvet trimmed with 
small erect bunches of pink ostrich tips. Instead of carry- 
ing bouquets, each pair of bridemaids bore a festooned gar- 
land of pink roses that appeared to link them together. ‘The 
bride carried a prayer-book with a massive silver cover. 

EMBROIDERED DRAP D'ETE SHAWLS. 

The revival of silk embroidery on fine wools and on velvet 
has brought into use again the black drap d’été shawls, with 
embroidered corners, that have been so long packed away. 
They are not now used for shawls, but as parts of the skirt 
of black dresses that may be of drap d’été, selected to match 
the shawl, or else of black repped silk, faille, bengaline, or 
the thickly ribbed Muscovite. The embroidered shawl 
forms the slightly draped front and sides of the skirt, and 
falls on a flounce made of the guipure lace which usually 
borders such shawls. Sufficient material will be left for a 
bodice; and the sleeves and back breadths may be of silk 
A good design has a coat bodice of the drap d’été opening 
on a silk vest that has a jabot of the lace, and another is a 
basque waist with the lace inserted in points from the top 
down the front and back, and entirely covering the sleeves 

Thanks for information are due Mrs. M. A. CONNELLY; 
and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co.; Lorp & TAYLoR; 
STERN Broruers; and B. ALTMAN & Co 
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THE Children’s Aid Society, 24 St. Mark’s Place, New 
York, makes its annual Christmas appeal to all lovers of 
childhood in behalf of poor children. Mr. C. Loring Brace, 
Secretary of the Society,states that fifty dollars will put shoes 
on fifty barefooted little ones; and that one hundred dollars 
will provide hot dinners for two hundred hungry children for 
amonth. The smaller sum of twenty dollars will be use- 
ful in sending a homeless little waif of our city streets to a 
good home in the West. There will surely be a host of re- 
sponses to Mr. Brace’s appeal. No household can afford to en- 
joy Christmas blessing without dispensing Christmas bounty. 

Miss Mené Muriel Dowie, that granddaughter of Robert 
Chambers whose solitary and courageous wanderings among 
the Carpathian Mountains were lately chronicled, has had the 
honor of giving an account of her adventures before the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, whose 
president and Executive Committee put themselves on record 
as declaring that no more delightful paper had ever been 
read before the society, and that, geographically, it was of 
the highest value. 

—Miss Mary E. Wilkins, whose New England sketches have 
made her name a household word, bears a noticeable resem- 
blance to the famous Jane Austen, not only in her ‘‘small 
neat pen,’’ whose work is as delicate and truthful as the finest 
miniature-painting, but also in her love of country life, her 
delightful sense of humor, and her capacity to write her 
stories on her knee, in a room full of people, undisturbed 
by chattering or laughter. 

—Miss Theodora Alice Ruggles, a young New England 
sculptor, is exhibiting in Boston a collection of her work, 
which is said to show unusual talent, conscientiousness, and 
perfection of workmanship 

—Mrs. Clara C. Locke, of Linwood, Pennsylvania, has just 
received a Captain’s license, with a commission to command 
thesteam-yacht Clara,owned by her husband. United States 
Inspector Thompson, who ¢ atechized her as to her know- 
ledge of navigation, including the questions when and how 
to sound bells, blow whistles, strike gongs, show lights to 
avoid collisions, and take soundings, with scores of other 
practical interrogations, testifies that he has never examined 
a man whose answers showed such amazing readiness and ac- 
curacy, or so clear an understanding. 

—To Dr. Horace Wells, of Hartford, who sacrificed a 
tooth to prove his faith, belongs the credit of the earliest use 
of nitrous oxide gas in dentistry. When, on December 10, 
1844, Dr. Colton, purely for the amusement of an audience, 
and without a thought of its scientific possibilities, gave a 
platform exhibition of the astonishing effects of laughing 
gas on the consciousness, Dr. Wells, convinced that it must 
deaden pain, volunteered to inhale it, and have a molar ex 
tracted. On recovering, the delighted scientist exclaimed: 
“It is the greatest discovery ever made. [ didn’t feel so 
much as the prick of a pin.” Dr. Colton certifies this to be 
the first experiment performed in modern surgical anesthesia, 
and the forerunner of the application of ether and chloro- 
form to surgery 

—Mrs. Leland Stanford has btoken the first ground for 
the erection of the Art and Archeological Museum which is 
to be a part of the great Leland Stanford Jun. University, 
at Palo Alto, California. The university is to be open 
equally to men vm women, its equipment is to be as com 
plete as money can make it, and the cost of the maintenance 
for each pupil is not to exceed the small sum of $200 per 
year. 

—Miss Virginia Potter, a niece of Bishop Potter, and Miss 
Virginia Furman have contributed the capital to establish 
**The Children’s Dress-making Company,” a profit-sharing 
enterprise, with rooms at 10 East Fifteenth Street, New York 
Besides these ladies, seventeen skilled workwomen, who are 
paid the highest wages given in the trade, constitute the 
company, and are to share the proceeds at the end of the 
year, one-third of the profits being set aside for the develop- 
ment of the business, one-third divided among the non- 
stockholding members, and the remaining third allotted to 
the two founders, who own all the stock 
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eo are some curious, 
one might say pathetic, 
phases concerning this mat- 
ter of growing older—little 
things of which we seldom 
speak, which are never writ- 
ten about, yet which leave 
their impress on the heart as 
distinctly as wrinkles and 
gray hair stamp the outward 
man. There are certain mile- 
stones which, in passing, we 
noted with a start, and recall 
with a smile at their whimsi- 
cality, and a sigh at their in- 
creasing multitude, 

There lies, in the long ago, 
a day when we were first con- 
sulted in a family council. 
We grew several inches taller 
on the instant. Our opinion 
acquired a grave importance 
as we delivered it with solemn 
air. Then there came a day 
when somebody gave us a 
small shock by saying, ‘‘ Yes, 
ma'am.” That ‘‘ Yes,ma’am,” 
conferred much dignity, com- 
ing, as it did, from youthful 
lips careful of respect toward 
greater age. Yet it stirred a 
slight thrill of wonder that 
youth should begin to recog- 
nize the need of respectful 
address, 


er accept the kindness with 
a suppressed thought of the 
time when we ourselves ha- 
bitually gave precedence to 
another, 

There was the day when 
first one came to us asking 
advice, as to a person whose 
riper experience could fur- 
nish cases which might serve 
for warning and counsel. 
We could give the help, and 
were glad to do it. Yet do 
we not recollect how far 
ahead on the road the asking 
placed us? 

The woman who tries to 
thread her needle and invol- 
untarily reaches it a little 
nearer the light, acknow- 
ledges laughingly that she 
has had to do so lately. She 
walks leisurely up stairs, and 
loudly chides the youthful 
ardor which spring slightly 
two steps at a time: she has 
learned the wisdom of spar- 
ing herself. She may not 
comment openly, but she 
will feel as keenly when first 
gay spirits take gentler tones 
as she passes by; or when 
young enthusiasts reveal in 
their manner that she natu- 
rally has no longer an active 
part in their interests. 

These are a few of the lit- 
= Back or EmBROwERED CAsu- tle mile-stones which lie 
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There was the occasion when first 
a younger woman yielded her seat 
in a public place—yielded it to one 
less able to bear fatigue than herself. 
The attention was trifling; we have 
become quite used to it, and no long- 
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Fig. 1.—F Rock For GIRL FROM 
7 To 9. YEARS OLD.—Back. 
[For Front, see Page 12.] 
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THE TRUE STORY, AND HOW MAMMY 
HELPED TO WRITE IT. 
RUTH McENERY STUART. 
I. 

‘Tl was nearly midnight of Christmas Eve 

on Oakland Plantation. In the library of 
the great house a dim lamp burned, and here, 
in a big arm-chair before a waning fire, Eve- 
lyn Bruce, a fair young girl, sat earnestly 
talking to a withered old black woman, who 
squatted on the rug at her feet. 

‘* An’ yer say de plantatiom done sol’, baby, 
an’ we boun’ ter move?” 

“* Yes, mammy, the old place must go.” 

* An’ is de ‘Onerble Mr. Citified buyed it, 
baby? I know he an’ ole marster sot up all 
endurin’ las’ night a-talkin’ and a-figurin’.” 

‘Yes. Mr. Jacobs has closed the mort 
gage, mammy, and owns the place now.” 

‘Who tol’ yer, honey? Is marster 
sesso?” : 

‘‘No,mammy. Father seemed so depress- 
ed that I followed Mr. Jacobs out this morn- 
ing, and asked him all about it, and he told 
me.” 

‘*He’ain’t talked no way sassy ter yer "bout 
it,ishe, baby? ’Ain’t puton no’bove’ish ways? 
Deze heah permissiom merchams, dee puts on 
a heap o’ biggoty an’ superfluousness some- 
times when dee steps inter de royal king- 
doms, an’ ‘ray deyselves in robes made fur 
bigger folks.” 

‘*Mr. Jacobs spoke very kindly, mammy. 
I think he is truly sorry.” 

‘‘ An’ when is we gwine, baby?” 

‘The sooner the better. I wish the going 
were over.” 

‘‘An’ whar’bouts is we gwine, honey?” 

‘We will go to the city, mammy—to New 
Orleans. Something tells me that father will 
never be able to attend to business again, 
and I am going to work—to make money.” 

Mammy fell backward. ‘* W-w-w-work! 
Y-y-you w-w-work! Wh-wh-why, baby, 
what sort o’ funny, cuyus way is you 
a-talkin’, anyhow?” 

‘**Many refined women are earning their 
living in the city, mammy.” 

**Is you a-talkin’ sense, baby, er is yer des 
a-bluifin’? Is yer axed yo’ pa yit?” 

“T don’t think father is well, mammy. He 
says that whatever I say we will do, and I 
am sure it is best. We will take a cheap lit 
tle house, father and I—” 

*Y-y-you an’ yo’ pa. An’ wh-wh-what 
*bout me, baby?” Mammy would stammer 
when she was excited. 

‘*And you, mammy, of course.” 

“Umh! umh! umh! An’ so we gwine ter 
trabble. An’ de ’Onerble Mr. Citified done 
close de morgans on us. Ef-ef I'd o’ know- 
ed it dis mornin’ when he was a-quizzifyin’ 
me so sergacious, I b’lieve I'd o’ upped an’ 
sassed ’im, I des couldn't o’ helt in. I ’low- 
ed he was teckin’ a mighty frien’ly intruss, 
axin’ me do we-all’s puckon-trees bear big 
puckons, an’—an’ ef de well keep cool all 
summer, an’—an’ he ax me—he ax me—” 

** What else did he ask you, mammy?” 

**Seuze me namin’ it ter yer, baby, but he 
ax me who was buried in we’s graves—he 
did fur a fac’, Yer reck’n dee gwine claim 
de graves in de morgans, baby?” 

Mammy had crouched again at Evelyn’s 
feet, and her eager brown face was now al- 
most against her knee 

‘* Yes, all the land is mortgaged, mammy.” 

“Don't yer reck’n he mought des nachel- 
ly scuze de graves out’n de morgans, baby, 
ef yer ax ‘im mannerly?” 

“I'm afraid not, mammy, but after a while 
we may have them moved.” 

The old bronze clock on the mantel struck 
twelve. 

** Des listen. 


BY 


ole 


De ole clock a-strikin’ Chris’- 
mus gif’ now. Come ‘long, go ter bed, hon- 
ey. You needs a res’, but I ain’ gwine sleep 
none, ’caze all dishere news what you been 
a-tellin’ me, hits gwine ter run roun’ in my 
head all night, same as a buzz-saw.” 

And so they passed out, mammy to her 
pallet in Evelyn’s room, while Evelyn stepped 
to her father’s chamber 

Entering on tiptoe, she stood and looked 
upon his face. He slept as peacefully as a 
babe. The anxious look of care which he 
had worn for years had passed away, and 
the flickering fire revealed the ghost of a 
smile upon his placid face. In this it was 
that Evelyn read the truth. The crisis of 
effort for him was past. He might follow, 
but he would lead no more. 

Since the beginning of the war Colonel 
Bruce’s history had been the oft-told tale of 
loss and disaster, and at the opening of each 
year since, there had been a flaring up of 
hope and expenditure, then a long summer 
of wavering promise, followed by an inevita- 
ble winter of disappointment. 

The old colonel was, both by inheritance 
and the habit of many successful years, a 
man of great affairs, and when the crash 
came*he was too old to change. When he 
bought, he bought heavily. He planted for 
large results. There was nothing petty about 
him, not even his debts. And now the end 
had come. 

As Evelyn stood gazing upon his hand 
some, placid face her eyes were blinded with 
tears. Falling upon ber knees at his side, 
she engaged for a moment in silent prayer, 
consecrating herself in love to the life which 
lay before her, and as she rose, she kissed 
his forehead gently, and passed to her own 
room. 

Mammy, in spite of her own prediction of 
sleeplessness, was already snoring before the 
fire. Evelyn could not sleep yet. She felt 
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so keenly that her own decision must be the 
pivot upon which their future lives must turn 
that all her faculties of heart and mind were 
alert. As she sank into a chair, her eyes 
fell on the portraits upon the walls. Here 
were the uniformed soldier brothers, young 
and handsome, now only a misty memory 
of her childhood—there, in a frame of silver 
daisies, a baby sister, who had died before 
Evelyn was born. Only a spirit sister this, 
and yet to-night her heart went out with a 
strong yearning to this baby face in a cloud. 
If this little sister, but a year her senior, had 
lived, how lovingly the two might plan and 
work together! And now, above the mantel, 
is the face of her mother, the mother so re- 
cently gone. The gentle eyes of the picture 
seem to shed a benediction upon her as she 
looks into them, and for a moment the other 
world and this seem aimost to touch, so real 
does heaven become when it takes our mo- 
thers. 

At last her eyes fall upon mammy, old, 
faithful mammy, asleep at her feet, her very 
presence here an act of devotion, for since 
Evelyn’s mother’s death mammy had for- 
saken her own soft bed, and come here, pro- 
testing that she was “ gitt’n’ clair sp’iled,an’ no 
‘count anyhow, sleepin’ in a funniture bed.” 

On the table at Evelyn’s side lay several 
piles of MS., and as these attracted her, she 
turned her chair, and fell to work sorting 
them into packages, which she laid carefully 
away. These papers, representing much of 
labor and energy, were the visible founda- 
tion upon which she hoped ultimately to 
build an independence. 

Evelyn had always loved to scribble, but 
only within the last few years had the idea 
of writing for money come to her as a possi- 
ble escape from threatened poverty. Glean- 
ing those which seemed best of her early 
writings, she had revised, polished, and cor- 
rected them so far as she could, and, if the 
whole truth must be told, she had even sent 
several MSS. to editors of magazines, but 
somehow, like birds too young to leave the 
nest, they ali found their way back to her. 
With each failure, however, she had become 
more determined to succeed, but in the mean 
time—now—she must earn a living. This was 
impracticable here. In the city all things 
were possible, and to the city she would go. 
She would at first accept one of the tempt- 
ing situations offered in the daily papers, 
improving her leisure by attending lectures, 
studying, observing, cultivating herself in ev- 
ery possible way, and after a time she would 
try her hand again at writing. 

It was nearly day when she finally went 
to bed, but she was up early next morning. 
There was much to be considered. Many 
things were to be done. 

At first she consulted her father about 
everything, but his invariable answer, ‘‘ Just 
as you say, daughter,” transferred all respon- 
sibility to her. 

A ietter to her mother’s old New Orleans 
friend Madame Le Duc briefly set forth the 
circumstances, and asked Madame’s aid in 
securing a small house. Other letters sent 
in other directions arranged various matters, 
and Evelyn soon found herself in the vortex 
of a move. She had a wise clear head and 
a steady resolute hand, and in old mammy a 
most eflicient deputy. The old woman seem- 
ed, indeed, positively ubiquitous as she bus- 
tled about, forgetting nothing, packing, sug- 
gesting, and, spite of herself, frequently pro- 
testing; for, if the truth must be spoken, this 
move to the city was violating all the tradi- 
tions of mammy’s life. 

‘“Wh-wh-wh-why, baby! Not teck de 
grimestone!” she exclaimed one day, in re- 
ply to Evelyn’s protest against her packing 
that ponderous article. ‘‘ How is we gwine 
sharpen de spade an’ de grubbin’-hoe ter 
work in the gyardin?” 

** We sha’n’t have a garden, mammy.” 

**No gyardin!” Mammy sat down upon 
the grindstone in disgust. ‘‘ Wh-wh-wh- 
what sort o’ a fureign no-groun’ place is we 
gwine ter, anyhow, baby? Honey!” she 
continued, in a troubled voice, ‘‘co’se you 
know I ’ain’t got educatiom, an’ I ain’t claim 
knowledge; b-b-b-but ’ain’t you better study 
on it good ‘fo’ we goes ter dishere new coun- 
try? Dee tells me de cidy’s a owdacious 
place. I been heerd a heap o’ tales, but I 
‘ain't say nuth’n’. Is yer done prayed over 
it good, baby?” 

** Yes, dear. 
do only right 
my?” 

‘* D-d-d-de way folks talks, look like death 
an’ terror is des a-layin’ roin’ loose in de 
cidy. Dee tell me dat ef yer des nachelly 
blows out yer light fur ter go ter baid dat 
dishere someh’n’ what stan’ fur wick, hit ‘Il 
des keep a-sizzin’ an’ a-sizzin’ out, des like 
sperityal steam; an’ hit’s clair pizen!” 

“That is true,mammy. But, you see, we 
won't blow it out. We'll know better.” 

‘Does yer snuff it out wid snuffers, baby, 
er des fling it on de flo’ an’ tromp yer foots 
on it?” 

‘Neither, mammy. The gas comes in 
through pipes built into the houses, and is 
turned on and off with a valve, somewhat as 
we let water out of the refrigerator.” 

‘‘Um-hm! Well done! Ofco’se! On’y, 
in place o’ water what put out de light, hit’s 
in‘ardly filled wid someh’n’ what favor a 
blaze.” 

** Exactly.” 

Mammy reflected a moment.. ‘‘ But de 
grimestone gotter stay berhime, is she? An’ 
is we gwine leave all de gyardin tools an’ 
implemers ter de ‘Onerble Mr. Citified?” 


I have prayed that we should 
What have you heard, mam- 


‘‘No, mammy; none of the appurtenances 
of the homestead are mortgaged. We must 
sell them. We need money, you know.” 

“What is de impertinences o’ de homestid, 
haby? You forgits I ain’t onerstan’ book 
words.” 

‘*Those things intended for family use, 
mammy. There are the carriage-horses, the 
cows, the chickens—” 

‘*Bless goodness fo’ dat! An’ who gwine 
drive ’em inter de cidy fur us, honey?” 

‘**Oh, mammy, we must sell them all.” 

Mammy was almost crying. ‘An’ what 
sort o’ entry is we gwine meck inter de cidy, 
honey, —empty-handed, same es po’ white 
trash? D-d-d-don’ yer reck’n we b-b-better 
teck de chickens, baby? Yo’ ma thunk a 
heap o’ dem Brahma hens an’ dem Clymoth 
Rockers—dee looks so courageous.” 

It was hard for Evelyn to refuse. 
my loved everything on the old place. 

‘‘Let us give up all these things now, 
mammy; and after a while, when I grow rich 
and famous, I'll buy you all.the chickens 
you want.” 

At last preparations were over. They were 
to start to-morrow. Mammy had just re- 
turned from a last tour through out-buildings 
and gardens, and was evidently disturbed. 

‘** Honey,” she began, throwing herself on 
the step at Evelyn’s feet, ‘‘ what yer reck’n? 
Ole Muffly is a-sett’n’ on fo’teen aigs, down 
in de cotton seed. W-w-we can’t g’way f'm 
heah an’ leave Muffly a-sett’n’, hit des nachel- 
ly can’t be did. D-d-don’t yer reck’n dee’d 
hol’ back de morgans a little, tell Muffly git 
done sett’n’?” 

It was the same old story 
never be ready to go. 

‘But our tickets are bought, mammy.” 

‘**An’ like as not de ’Onerble Mr. Citified 
‘ll shoo ole Muffly orf de nes’ an’ spile de 
whole sett’n’. Tut! tut! tut!” And groan- 
ing in spirit, mammy walked off. 

Evelyn had feared, for her father, the act- 
ual moment of leaving, and was much re- 
lieved when, with his now habitual tranquil- 
lity, he smilingly assisted both her and mam- 
my into the sleeper. Instead of entering 
himself, however, he hesitated. 

‘‘Isn’t your mother coming, daughter?” he 
asked, looking backward. ‘‘Or—oh, I for- 
got,” he added, quickly. ‘‘She has gone on 
before, hasn’t she?” 

** Yes, dear, she has gone before,” Evelyn 
answered, hardly knowing what she said, the 
chill of a new terror upon her. 

What did this mean? Was it possible that 
she had read but half the truth? Was her 
father’s mind not only enfeebled but going? 

Mammy had not heard the question, and 
so Evelyn bore her anxiety alone, and dur- 
ing the day her anxious eyes were often upon 
her father’s face, but he only smiled and kept 
silent. 

They had been travelling all day, when 
suddenly, above the rumbling of the train, a 
weak bird-like chirp was heard, faint but 
distinct; and presently it came again, a pro- 
longed ‘‘ p-e-e-p!” 

Heads went up, inquiring faces peered up 
and down the coach, and fell again to paper 
or book, when the cry came a third time, and 
again. 

Mammy’s face was a study. ‘ ’Sh—’sh— 
‘sh! don’ say nuth’n’, baby,” she whispered, 
in Evelyn’s ear; ‘‘ but dishere chicken in my 
bosom is a-ticklin’ me so I can’t hardly set 
still.” 

Evelyn was absolutely speechless with sur- 
prise, as mammy continued by snatches her 
whispered explanation: 

“*Des’fo’ we lef’ I went ’n’ lif’ up ole Muffly 
ter see how de aigs comin’ orn, an’ dishere 
aig was pipped out, an’ de little risidenter 
look like he eyed me so berseechin’ I des 
nachelly couldn’t leave ’im. Look like he 
knowed he warn’t righteously in de morgans, 
an’ ’e crave ter clair out an’ trabble. I did 
hope speech wouldn’t come ter ‘im tell we 
got off’n deze heah train kyars.” 

A halt at a station brought a momentary 
silence, and right here arose again, clear and 
shrill, the chicken’s cry. 

Mammy was equal to the emergency. 
After glancing inquiringly up and down the 
coach, she exclaimed aloud, ‘‘Some’h’n’ in 
dishere kyar soun’ des like a vintrilloquer.” 

‘*That’s just what it is,” said an old gen- 
tleman opposite, peering around over his 
spectacles. ‘‘And whoever you are, sir, 
you've been amusing yourself for an hour.” 

Mammy’s ruse had succeeded, and during 
the rest of the journey, although the chick- 
en developed duly as to vocal powers, the 
only question asked by the curious was, 
**Who can the ventriloquist be?” 

Evelyn could hardly maintain control of 
herself, the situation was so utterly absurd. 

“I does hope hit’s a pullet,” mammy con- 
fided later; ‘‘ but [doubts it. Hit done struck 
out wid a mannish movemint a’ready. Muf- 
fly’s aigs allus hatches out sech invig’rous 
chickens. I gwine in de dressin’-room, baby, 
an’ wrop ‘im up agin. Feel like he done 
kicked ‘isse’f loose.” 

Though she made several trips to the 
dressing-room in the interest of her hatch- 
ling, mammy’s serene face held no betrayal 
of the disturbing secret of her bosom. 

At last the journey was over. The train 
crept with a tired motion into the noisy 
depot. Then came a rattling ride over cob- 
ble- stones, granite, and unpaved streets; a 
sudden halt before a low-browed cottage; a 
smiling old lady stepping out to meet them; 
a slam of the front door—they were at home 
in New Orleans. 

. Madame Le Duc seemed to have forgotten 


Mam- 


Mammy would 
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nothing that their comfort required, and in 
many ways that the creole gentlewoman un- 
derstands so well, she was affectionately and 
unobtrusively kind. And yet, in the life 
Evelyn was seeking to enter, Madame could 
give her no aid. About all these new ideas 
of women—ladies—going out as bread-win- 
ners, Madame knew nothing. For twenty 
years she had gone only to the cathedral, the 
French Market, the cemetery, and the Chapel 
of St. Roche. As to all this unconventional 
American city above Canal Street, it was 
there and spreading (like the measles and 
other evils); everybody said so; even her 
paper, LZ’ Abetlle, referred to it in French— 
resentfully. She believed in it historically ; 
but for herself, she ‘‘ never travelled,” except- 
ing, as she quaintly put it, in her ‘‘ acqguaint- 
ances” —the French streets with which she 
was familiar 

The house Madame had selected was a 
typical old-fashioned French cottage, vener- 
able in scaling plaster and fern-tufted tile 
roof, but cool and roomy within as uninvit- 
ing without. A small inland garden surprised 
the eye as one entered the battened gate at 
its side, and a dormer-window in the roof 
looked out upon the rigging of ships at 
anchor but a stone’s-throw away. 

Here, in the chamber above, Evelyn install- 
ed her father. Furnishing this big upper room 
with familiar objects, and pointing ont the 
novelties of the view from its window, she 
tried to interpret his new environment hap- 
pily for him, and he smiled, and seemed con- 
tent. 

It was surprising to see how soon mammy 
fell into line with the new order of things. 
The French Market, with its ‘‘cuyus fureign 
folks an’ mixed talk,” was a panorama of 
daily unfolding wonders to her. ‘* But hue- 
come dee calls it French?” she exclaimed, 
one day. ‘‘I been listenin’ good, an’ I hear 
“em jabber, jabber, jabber all dey fanciful 
lingoes, but I ’aint heern nair one say polly 
Sronsay, an’ yit I know dats de riverend 
book French.” The Indian squaws in the 
market, sitting flat on the ground, surround- 
ed by their wares, she held in special con- 
tempt. “I hol’s myse’f clair ’bove a Injun,” 
she boasted. ‘‘ Dee ain’t look jinnywine ter 
me. Dee ain’t nuther white folks nur nig- 
gers, nair one. Sett’n’ deeselves up fo’ go- 
betweens, an’ sellin’ sech grass-greens as we 
lef’ berhindt us growin’ in de wilderness.” 

But one unfailing source of pleasure to 
mammy was the little chicken, * Blink,” 
who, she declared, ‘‘ named ’isse’f Blink de 
day he blinked at me so skancified out’n de 
shell. Blink ’ain’t said nuth’n wid ‘is mouf,” 
she continued, eying him proudly, ‘*’caze 
he know eye speech set on a chicken a heap 
better’n human words, mo’ inspecial on a 
yong half-hatched chicken like Blink was 
dat day, cramped wid de aig-shell behime, 
an’ de morgans starin’ ’im in de face befo’, 
an’ not knowin’ how ’e gwine come out’n ‘is 
trouble. He des kep’ silence, an’ wink all ’is 
argimints, an’ ’e wink to the pint too!” 

In spite of his unique entrance into the 
world and his precarious journey, Blink was 
a vigorous young chicken, with what mam- 
my was pleased to call ‘‘a good proud step 
an’ knowin’ eyes.” 

Three months passed. The long dull sum- 
mer was approaching, and yet Evelyn had 
found no employment. Advertised positions 
had proven unsuitable or inaccessible, and 
indeed, sometimes a most inviting one but 
a delusion and a snare. But Evelyn had 
not been idle. Sewing for the market folk, 
decorating palmetto fans and Easter - eggs, 
which mammy peddled in the big houses, she 
earned small sums of money from time to 
time. Enforced leisure she recognized as 
opportunity for study, and her picturesque 
surroundings an open book. 

Impressions of the quaint old French and 
Spanish city, with its motley population, 
were carefully jotted down in her note-book, 
These first descriptions she afterward re- 
wrote, discarding weakening detail, elabora- 
ting the occasional triviality which seemed 
to reflect the true local tint—a nice distine- 
tion, involving conscientious hard work. 
How she longed for criticism and advice! 

A year ago her father, now usually dozing 
in his chair while she worked, would have 
been a most able and affectionate critic; but 
now— She rejoiced when a day passed 
without his asking for her mother, and won- 
dering why she did not come, 

And so it was that in her need of sympa- 
thy Evelyn began to read her writings, some 
of which had grown into stories, to mammy. 
The very exercise of reading aloud — the 
sound of it—was helpful. That mammy’s 
criticisms should have proven valuable in 
themselves was a surprise, but it was even 
80. 





Il. 

‘*A pusson would know dat was fanciful 
de way hit reads orf, des like a pusson ’ma- 
gine some’h’n’ what ain’t so.” 

Such was mammy’s first criticism of a 
story which had just come back, returned 
from an editor. Evelyn had been trying to 
discover wherein its weakness lay. 

Mammy had caught the truth. The story 
was unreal. The English seemed good, the 
construction fair, but—it was ‘‘ fanciful.” 

The criticism set Evelyn tothinking. She 
laid aside this, and read another MS. aloud. 

‘*T tell yer, honey, a-a-a pusson ’d know 
you had educatiom, de way you k’n fetch in 
de dickshnary words.” 

‘‘Don’t you understand them, mammy?” 
she asked, quickly, catching another idea. 

‘‘Who, me? Law, baby, I don’t crave ter 
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on’erstan’ all dat granjer. I des ketches de 
chune, an’ hit is got a glorified ring.” 

Here was a valuable hint. She must sim- 
plify her style. The tide of popular writing 
was, she knew, in the other direction, but 
the best writing was simple. 

The suggestion sent her back to study. 
Irving’s Sketch- Book, already worn from use, 
she reread carefully and analytically. How 
simple was the English here! How delight- 
ful in its very simplicity! 

And now for her own improvement Eve- 
lyn rewrote the “story of big words” in the 
simplest English she could “command, bid- 
ding mammy tell her if there was one word 
she could not understand. 

In the transition the spirit of the story was 
necessarily changed, but the exercise was 
good. Mammy understood every word. 

‘* But, baby,” she protested, with a troubled 
face, ‘‘ look like Ait don’t stan’ no mo’ ; all its 
granjer done gone, You better fix it up des 
like it was befo’, honey. Hit ’mines me o’ 
some o’ deze heah fine folks what walks de 
streets. You know folks what’ain't got nuth'n 
else, dee des nachelly ’bleege ter put on finery.” 

How smart mammy was! How whole- 
some the unconscious satire of her criticism! 
This story shorn of its grandeur could not 
stand indeed. It was weak and affected. 

‘* You dear old mammy,” exclaimed Eve- 
lyn, ‘‘ you don’t know how you are helping 

e” 

‘Gord knows I wishes I could holp you, 
honey. I ‘ain’t nuver is craved educatiom 
befo’, but now, look like I'd like ter be king 
o’ all de smartness, an’ know all dey is in de 
books. I wouldn't hol’ back nuth’n f'om 
you, baby.” 

And Evelyn knew it was true. 

‘*Look ter me, baby,” mammy suggested, 
another night, afte r listening to a highly im- 
aginative story—‘‘ look ter me like ef—ef—ef 
you'd des write dow n some ¢r uly truth what 
is ac-chilly happened, an’ glorify it wid edu- 

catiom, hit d des nachelly stan’ in a book.’ 

‘“‘T’ve been thinking of that,” said Evelyn, 
reflectively, laying aside her MS 

‘‘How does this sound, mammy ?” she 
asked, a week later, and, taking up an unfin- 
ished story, she began to read. 

It was the story of their own lives, dating 
from the sale of the plantation. The names, 
of course, were changed, excepting Blink’s, 
and ‘indeed until he appeared upon the 
scene, although mammy listened breathless, 
she did not recognize the characters. Blink, 
however, was unmistakable, and when he an- 
nounced himself from the old woman's bo- 
som his identity flashed upon mammy, and 
she tumbled over on the floor, laughing and 
crying alternately. Evelyn had written 
from her heart, and the story, simply told, 
held all the wrench of parting with old asso- 
ciations, while the spirit of courage and hope 
which animated her breathed in every line 
as she described their entrance upon their 
new life. 

‘ My heart was teched f'om de fus’, baby,” 
said mammy, presently, wiping her eyes ; 
‘‘b-b-b-but look heah, honey, ['d—I'd be 
wuss'n a hycoprite ef I let dat noble ole 
black ooman, de way you done specified ’er, 
stan’fur me. Y-y-yer gotter change all dat, 
honey. Dey warn’'t nothin’ on top o’ dis 
roun’ worl’ what fetched me ‘long wid y’ all 
but ’cep’ ’caze I des nachelly love yer, an’ all 
dat book granjer what you done laid on me 
I don’ know nothin’ ‘tall about it, an’ you got- 
ter teck it orf, an’ write me down like I is, des 
a po’ ole nigger whar done fell in wid de 
Gord-blessedes’ white folks whar ever lived 
on dis yearth, an’—an’ whar gwine foller ‘em 
an’ stay by’em, don’ keer whicherway dee go, 
so long as ’er ole han’s is able ter holp ‘em. 
Yer gotter change ail dat, honey. But 
Blink! Delaws-o’-mussy! Maybe hit’s ’caze 
I been hatched ‘im an’ raised ‘im, but look 
ter me like he ain't no disgrace ter de story, 
no way. Seem like he sets orf de book. 
Yer ain't gwine say nothin’ "bout Blink bein’ 
a frizzly, is yer?” 

‘I didn’t know it, mammy.” 

“Yas, indeedy. Po’ Blink’s feathers done 
taken on a secon’ twis’,” she replied, with 
maternal solicitude. ‘‘I d’ know huccome he 
come dat-a-way,’caze we ‘ain’t nuver is had no 
frizzly stock ’mongs’ our chickens. Some- 
times I b'lieve Blink tumbled ‘isse’f up dat- 
a-way tryin’ ter wriggle ’isse’f outn de Mor- 
gans. 1 hates it mightily. Look like a friz- 
zly can’t put on granjer no way, don’ keer 
how manuerly ’e hol’ ’isse’f.” 

The progress of the new story, which 
mammy considered under her especial super- 
vision, was now her engrossing thought. 

‘*Yer better walk straight, Blink,” she 
would exclaim—‘‘ yer better walk straight 
an’ step high, ’caze yer gwine in a book, 
honey, long wid de asstockercy!” 

One day Blink walked leisurely in from 
the street, returning, happily for mammy’s 
peace of mind, before he had been missed. 
He raised his wings a moment as he entered, 
as if pleased to get home, and mammy ex- 
claime d, as she burst out laughing: 

**Don’t you come in heah shruggin’ yo’ 
shoulders at me, Blink, an’ puttin’ on no 
French airs. I believe Blink been out teck- 
in’ French lessons,” she added, as she shut 
the gate. And taking her pet into her arms, 
she continued, addressing him: ‘‘Is you 
crave ter learn fureign speech, Blinky, like 
de res’ o’ dis mixed-talkin’ settlemint? Is 
you ’shamed 0’ yo’ country voice, honey, 
an’ tryin’ ter ketch a French crow? No, ’e 
ain't,” she added, putting him down at last, 
but watching him fo ondly. “Blink know he’s 
a Druce, 


An’ be know he’s folks is in tribu- 
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latiom, an’ hilar’ty ain’t bercome *im—dat’s 
a Blink ’ain’t crowed none—ain’t tt, 
Blink 

‘And Blink wisely winked his knowing 
eyes. That Blink had, indeed, never pro- 
claimed his roosterhood by crowing was a 
source of some anxiety to mammy. 

‘Maybe Blink don’t know he’s a rooster,” 
she confided to Evelyn one day. ‘‘Sho 
‘nough, honey, he nuver is seed none! De 
neares’ ter ‘isse’f what he knows is dat ole 
green polly what set in de fig-tree nex’ do’, 
an’ talk Gascon. I seed Blink ’istidd’ y. stan’ 
an’ look at ’im, an’ den look down at ‘isse’f, 
same as ter say, ‘Is I a polly, er w hat?” An’ 
den ’e op’n an’ shet ‘is mouf, like e tryin’ 
ter twis’ it, polly fashion, an’ hit won’ twis’, 
an’ den ’e des shaken ‘is head, an’ walk orf, 
like ’e heavy-hearted an’ mixed in ’is min’. 
Blink don’ know what ’sponsibility lay on 
‘im ter keep our courage up. You heah me, 
Blink! Op’n yo’ mouf, an’ crow out, like a 
man!” 

But Blink was biding his time. During 
this time, in spite of strictest economy, mon- 
ey was going out faster than it came in. 

“T tell you what I been thinkin’, baby,” 
said mammy, as she and Evelyn discussed 
the situation. ‘‘I think de bes’ thing you 
can do is ter hire me out. I can cook y’ alls 
breckfus sodn, an’ go out an’ meck day’s 
work, an’ come home plenty 0’ time ter cook 





de little speck o’ dinner you an’ ole boss 
needs.” 

“Oh, no, no! You mustn’t think of it, 
mammy.” 


‘*But what we gwine do, baby? We des 
can’t get out’n money. Hit won't do!” 

“* Maybe I should have taken that position 
as lady’s companion, mammy.” 

‘*An’ stay ‘way all nights fom yo’ pa, 
when you de onlies’ light ter ‘is eyes? No, 
no, houey!” 

3ut it has been my only offer 
times I think—” 

‘*Hush talkin’ dat-a-way, baby. Don’t yer 
pray? An’ don’t yer trus’ Gord? An’ ain’t 
yer done walked de streets tell you mos’ 
drapped down, lookin’ fo’ work? An’ can’t 
yer teck de hint dat de Lord done laid orf 
yo’ work right heah in de house? You go 
‘long now, an’ cheer up yo’ pa, des like you 
been doin’, an’ study yo’ books, an’ write 
down true joy an’ true sorrer in yo’ stories, 
an’ glorify Gord wid yo’ sense, an’ don’t pes- 
ter yo’self bout ter-day an’ to-morrer, an’— 
an’—an’ ef de gorspil is de trufe, an’—an’ ef 
a po’ ole nigger’s pra’rs mounts ter Heaven 
on de wings o’ faith, Gord ain’ gwine let a 
hair o’ yo’ head perish.” 

But mammy pondered in her heart much 
concerning the financial outlook, and it was 
on the day after this conversation that she 
dressed herself with unusual care, and with- 
out announcing her errand, started out. 

Her return soon brought its own explana- 
tion, however, for upon her old head she 
bore a huge bundle of unlaundered clothing. 

‘* What in the world!” exclaimed Evelyn; 
but before she could voice a protest, mammy 
inte rrupted her, 

‘Nuver you min’, baby! I des waked 
up,” she exclaimed, throwing her bundle at 
the kitchen door, ‘‘ 1 been preachin’ ter you 
‘bout teckin’ hints, an’ ’ain’t been readin’ my 
own lesson. Huccome we got dishere nice 
sunny back yard, an’ dis bustin’ cisternful o’ 
rain-water? Huccome de bo’din’-house folks 
at de corner keeps a-passin’ an’ a-passin’ by 
dis gate wid all dey fluted finery orn, ef 
‘twarn’t ter gimme a hint dat dey’s wealth 
a-layin’ at de do’, an’ me, blin’ as a bat, ’ain’t 
seen it?” 

‘Oh, but, mammy, you can’t take in wash- 
ing. You are too old; it is too hard. You 
mustn't —” 

‘Ef-ef-ef-ef you gits obstropulous, I-I-I 
gwine whup yer, sho. -y-yer know how 
much money’s a-comin’ out’n dat bundle, 
baby? Five dollars!” This in a stage-whis- 
per. ‘An’ not a speck o’ dirt on nothin’; 
des baby caps an’ lace doin’s rumpled up.” 

‘How did you manage it, mammy?” 

** Well, baby, I des put on my fluted ap’on 
—an’ you know it is ironed purty—an’ my 
clair- starched neck-hankcher, an’—an’ my 
business face, an’ I helt up my head an’ walk- 
ed in, an’ axed good prices, an’ de ladies dee 
des tooken took one good look at me, an’ 
gimme all I’d carry. You know washin’ an’ 
ironin’ is my pleasure, baby.’ 

It was useless to protest, and so, one a 
moment, Evelyn began rolling up her sleeves. 

‘“‘T am going to help you, mammy,” she 
said, quietly but firmly; but before she could 
protest, mammy had gathered her into her 
arms, and carried her into her own room. 
Setting her down at her desk, she exclaimed: 

‘“Now ef you goes ter de wash-tub, dey 
ain’t nothin’ lef’ fur me ter do but ’cep’n ter 
set down an’ write de story, an’ you know I 
can’t do it.” 

‘But, mammy, I must help you.’ 

‘Is you gwine meck me a yer, whe’r 
er no, baby? Now I gwine meck a bargain 
wid yer. You set down an’ write, an’ / gwine 
play de pianner on de washbode, an’ ter-night 
you can read orf what yer done put down, 
an’ ef yer done written it purty an’ sweet, 
yon can come an’ turn de flutin’-machine fur 
me ter-morrer. Yer gwine meck de barg’in 
wid me, baby?” 

Evelyn was so touched that she had not 
voice to answer. Rising from her seat, she 
put her arms around mammy’s neck and 
kissed her old face, and as she turned 
away a tear rolled down her cheek. And 
so the ‘‘ bargain” was sealed 

Before going to her desk Evelyn went to 


, and some- 





her father, to see that he wanted nothing. 
He sat, as usual, gazing silently out of the 
window. 

** Daughter,” 
we in France?” 

** No, dear,” 
question. 

‘*But the language I hear in the street is 
French; and see the “ship masts—French flags 
flying. But there is the German too, and 
English, and last week there was a Scandi- 
navian. Where are we truly, daughter? My 
surroundings confuse me.” 

‘We are in New Orleans, father—in the 
French Quarter. Ships from almost every- 
where come to this port, you know. Let us 
walk out to the levee this morning, and see 
the men-of-war in the river. The air will re- 
vive you.” 

‘* Well, if your mother comes? She might 
come while we were away.’ 

And so it was always. With her heart 
trembling within her, Evelyn went to her 
desk. ‘‘Surely,” she thought, ‘‘there is 
much need that I shall do my best.” Almost 
reverentially she took her pen, as she pro- 
ceeded with the true story she had begun. 

‘I done changed my min’ ’bout dat ole 
ooman what stan’ fur me, baby,” said mam- 
my that night. ‘‘ You leave ’er des like she 
is. She glorifies de story a heap better’n my 
nachel se’f could do it. I been a-thinkin’ 
*bout it, an’ de finer that ole ooman ae’, an’ de 
mo granjer yer lay on er, de better yer gwine 
meck de book,’caze de ole gemplum whar stan’ 
fur ole marster, his times an’ seasons done 
past, an’ he can’t do nothin’ but set still an’ 
wait, an’—an’ de yo’ng missus, she ain’t fitten 
ter wrastle on de outskirts; she ain’t nuthin’ 
but ’cep’ des a lovin’ sweet saint, wid ’er face 
set ter a high, far mark—” 

‘* Hush, mammy!” 

“Dm a-talkiv’ ‘bout de book, baby, an’ don’t 
you interrup’ me no mo’! An’ I say ef dis ole 
ooman whar stan’ fur me, ef -ef-ef she got 
a weak spot in er, dey won't be no story to it. 
She de one whar gotter stan’ by de battlemints 
an’ hol de fort.” 

‘That's just what you are doing, mammy. 
There isn’t a grain in her that is finer than 
you.” 

“’Sh! dis ain’t no time fur foolishness, 
baby. Yer ’ain’t said nuthin’ bout yo’ ma 
an’ de ole black ooman’s baby bein’ borned 
de same day, is yer? An’ how de ole ooman 
nussed ’em bofe des like. twins?) An’—an’ 
how folks ’cused ‘er 0’ starvin’ ’er own baby 
on de ’count o’ yo’ ma bein’ puny? (But dat 
warn't true.) Maybe yer better leave all dat 
out, ’caze hit mought spile de story.” 

‘How could it spoil it, mammy ?” 

‘Don’t yer see, ef folks knowed dat dem 
white folks an’ dat ole black ooman was dat 
closet, dey wouldn't be no principle in it! 
Dey ain’t nothin’ but dove in dat, an’ de ole 
ooman couldn't hep ’erse’'f, no mon I could 
he’p it! No right-minded pusson is gwine 
ter deny dey own heart. Yer better leave all 
dat out, honey. B-b-but deys some’h’n’ else 
whar been lef’ out, whar b’long in de book. 
Yer ‘ain't named de way de little mistus. sot 
up all nights an’ nussed de ole ooman time 
she was sick, an’-—an’—an’ de way she sew 
all de old ooman’s cloze; an’—an’—an’ yer 
done lef’ out a heap o’ de purtiness an’ de 
sweetness 0’ de yo’ng missis! Dis is a book, 
baby, an’—an’—yer boun’ ter do jestice!” 

In this fashion the story was written. 

And what do you think I am going to do 
with it, mammy?” said Evelyn, when finally, 
having done her very best, she was willing to 
call it finished. 

‘Yer know some’h’n’, baby? Ef-ef-ef I 
had de money, look like I'd buy dat story 
myse’f. Seem some way like I loves it. Co’se 
I couldn’t read it; but my min’ been on it so 
long, seem like, ef I'd study de pages good 
dee’d open up ter me. What yer gwine do 
wid it, baby?’ 

‘*Oh, mammy, I can hardly tell you! My 
heart seems in my throat when I dare to think 
of it; but l’m going to try it. A New York 
magazine has offered five hundred dollars for 
a best story—five hundred dollars! ‘Think, 
mammy, what it would do for us!” 

‘*Dat wouldn’t buy de plantatiom back, 
would it, baby?” Mammy had no conception 
of large sums. 

‘“We don’t want it back, mammy. It 
would pay for moving our dear graves to a 
place of their own; we should put a nice 
sum in bank; you shouldn’t do any more 
washing; and if we can write one good story, 
you know we can write more. It will be only 
a beginning.” 

‘*An’I tell yer what I gwine do. I gwine 
pray over it good, des like I been doin’ 
from de start, an’ ef hit’s Gord’s will, dem 
folks ‘Il be moved in de sperit ter sen’ ‘long 
de money.” 

And so the story was sent. 

After it was gone the atmosphere seemed 
brighter. The pending decision was now a 
fixed point to which hope, no longer a vague 
abstraction, tended. 

The very audacity of the effort seemed in- 
spiration to more ambitious work, and during 
the long summer, while in her busy hands the 

fluting machine went round and round, Eve- 
lyn’s mind was full of plans for the future. 

Finally, December, with its promise of the 
momentous decision, was come, and Evelyn 
found herself full of anxious misgivings. 

What merit entitling it to special consider- 
ation had the little story? Did it bear the 
impress of self-forgetful, conscientious pur- 
pose, or was this a thing only feebly strng- 
gling into life within herself—not yet the 
compelling force that indelibly stamps itself 
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upon the earnest labor of consecrated hands? 
How often in the silent hours of night did 
she ask herself questions like this! 

At last it was Christmas Eve again, and 
Saturday night. When the days are dark, 
what is so depressing as an annive rsary—an 
anniversary joyous in its very essence? How 
one Christmas brings in its train memory- 
pictures of those gone before! 

This had been a hard day for Evelyn. Her 
heart felt weak within her, and yet, realizing 
that she alone represented youth and hope in 
the little household, and feeling need that 
her own coursge should be sustained, she 
had been more than usually merry all day. 
She had clandestinely prepared little sur- 
prises for her father and mammy, and was 
both amused and touched to discover the old 
woman secreting mysterious little parcels 
which she knew were to come to her to-mor 
row. 

‘Wouldn't it be funny if, after all, I 
should turn out to be only a good washer 
woman, mammy?” she said, laughing, as she 
assisted the old woman in pinning up a bas 
ket of laundered clothing. 

*‘ Hit ‘d be funnier yit ef 7’d turn out inter 
one o’ deze heah book-writers, wouldn't it?” 
And mammy laughed heartily at her own 
joke. ‘‘ Look like I better study my a-babs, 
fus’, let “lone puttin’ em back on paper wid a 
pen. I tell you educatiom’s a-spreadin’ in dis 
family, sho. Time Blink run over de sheet 
out a-bleachin’ ‘istéddy, he written a Chinese 
letter all over it. Didn't you, Blink? What 
de matter wid Blink anyhow, to-day?” she 
added, taking the last pin from her head 
handkerchief. ‘‘ Blink look like he nervous 
some way 's evenin’. He keep a-walkin’ 
roun’, an’ winkin’ so slow, an’ retchin’ ‘is neck 
out de back do’ so cuyus. Stop a-battin’ yo’ 
eyes at me, Blink! Ef yo’ got some’h'n’ ter 
say, say it!” 






A sudden noisy rattle of the iron door 
knocker—mammy trotting to the door—the 
postman—a letter! It all happened in a 
minute, 

How Evelyn’s heart throbbed and her 
hand trembled as she opened the envelope! 
‘“*Oh, mammy!” she cried, trembling now 
like an aspen leaf. ‘ Thank God!” 

‘Is dee d-d-d-done sont de money, baby?” 
Her old face was twitching too. 

But Evelyn could not answer. Nodding 
her head, she fell sobbing on mammy’s 
shoulder. 

Mammy raised her apron to her eyes, and 
there’s no telling what “foolishness” she 
might have been guilty of had it not been 
that suddenly, right at her side, arose a most 
jubilant screech. 

Blink, perched on the handle of the clothes- 
basket, was crowing with all his might. 

Evelyn, startled, raised her head, and 
laughed through her tears, while mammy 
threw herself at full length upon the floor, 
shouting aloud. 

** Tell me chickens ’ain’t got secon’-sight! 
she exclaimed, finally, wiping her eyes. 
‘*Blink see’d—he see’d— Laws-a-mussy, 
baby, look yonder at dat little yaller rooster 
stan’in’ on de fence. Dat what Blink see. 
Co’se it is!’ 


RAPHAEL'S “MIRACULOUS 
DRAUGHT OF FISHES.” 
See illustration on page 8. 


N the centuries when the greater part of 

the world’s wealth was in the possession 
of popes and princes, it was the fashion to 
expend a goodly portion of it in works of 
art. Pictures and tapestries and exquisitely 
wrought metal-work, weavings and embroid- 
eries made priceless by costly materials and 
the thoughts and labor of artists, were reck- 
oned not as a sign of wealth, but as actual 
wealth. They were really riches, as much 
as stocks and bonds are riches to-day. Such 
things were accumulated as anxiously and 
persistently as one accumulates land or 
houses or railroad or government bonds, or 
any other property in this present year of 
our Lord, and no one was the poorer; all in 
fact were richer for money expended in this 
fashion. 

This every-day financial fact lay under 
neath and supported the beautiful pageants 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, gild 
ing them with a radiance which has attracted 
the admiration and excited the wonder of all 
succeeding years. That flower and culmi 
nation of labor which we call art was the 
capital of those early centuries, and took the 
place of the bank, the bourse, and the ex- 
change which later financial ideas have cre- 
ated. 

It is in a measure to this fact, as well as to 
the intense love for and appreciation of art 
which distinguished this period, that we owe 
many of the wonderful treasures which have 
enriched the later world. They belong no 
longer to princes and prelates, but to govern 
ments, and are object-lessons to the student 
and the artisan, and an inheritance for both 
rich and poor of all mankind. 

Except in the light of these treasures of 
art, it would be difficult to understand how 
far-reaching and comprehensive was this 
greed of beauty which — ssed and distin 
guished the centuries of their production. 
The museums of the world are made up of 
what remains from them. The pictures and 
tapestries, the weavings and embroideries, 
the carvings and metal-work from which all 
the world is learning, belonged to the daily 
life of those centuries. The stamp of thought 
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and seal of art were set upon the simplest 
conveniences of life. The very keys of the 
locks and hinges of the doors were designed 
not by mere workers in metal, but by sculp- 
tors and artists who w pre-eminent for 
genius in an age which was distinguished by 
genius. It was in the spirit of this period 
that Benvenuto Cellini modelled salt-cellars 
as well as statues, and his compeers designed 
carvings and gildings for state carriages, and 
painted pictures upon the panels. 

Painters of divine pictures designed car- 
toons and borders for tapestries, and wreaths 
and garlands for ceilings and _ pilasters. 
Among the names of painters who designed 
cartoons for tapestries we find those of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, Raphael, Titian, Guido, and 
Giulio Romano, Albert Diirer, Rubers, and 
Vandyck. Indeed there is hardly a great 
name amoug the painters of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries which bas not contrib- 
uted to the value of the tapestries dating from 


those centuries. Among them all, none has 
a greater share of glory than the series known 
as ‘‘ The Acts of the Apostles,” designed by 
Raphael for Pope Leo X., in the year 1515. 

The history of these cartoons is full of in- 
terest. After the weaving of the first set of 
tapestries, which were hung in the Sistine 
Chapel and regarded as among the greatest 
treasures of the world, the cartoons remained 
for more than a hundred years in the manu- 
factory at Brussels. During this period one 
or more sets must have been woven from 
them, but in 1630 seven were transferred to 
the Mortlake Tapestry Works, near London, 
having been purchased by Charles I., who 
was-advised of their existence by Rubens. 
The Mortlake Tapestry W orks had been estab- 
lished by James I., who was greatly aided by 
the interest of the then Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of Buckingham. 

It is charming to think of ‘‘ Baby Charles” 
and ‘‘Steenie” busying themselves with the 


encouragement of art in the way of the pro- 
duction of tapestry pictures, and after the 
succession of the prince, to follow the prog- 
ress of this taste in the purchase of the fa- 
mous cartoons, and the employment of no 
less a genius than Vandyck in the composi- 
tion of new and more elaborate borders for 
them. 

It was probably during the reign of Charles 
that these glorious compositions went into 
use as illustrations of Biblical texts, for we 
find ‘‘Paul preaching at Athens,” ‘Peter 
and Paul at the Beautiful Gate of the Tem- 
ple,” and the ‘‘ Miraculous Draught of Fish- 
es” figuring as full-page frontispieces to many 
old copies of King James’s Bible. 

After the tragic close of King Charles’s 
reign the treasures of tapestry he had accu- 
mulated were sold by order of Cromwell 
and dispersed; but the cartoons remained the 
property of the nation, and though lost to 
sight for another hundred years or so, final- 
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ly reappeared from their obscurity, and 
Hampton Court, and in these later years 
the Kensington Museum, have again taken 
their place among the miracles of art. 

It is the last-named cartoon—the ‘‘ Mirac- 
ulous Draught of Fishes” —which is rep 
resented in the illustration on this page, 
and the drawing was made not from the 
cartoon, but from a reproduction in nee- 
dle-woven tapestry, by certain ladies of the 
Associated Artists, under the direction and 
supervision of Miss Lyman, whose truly ar- 
tistic work in this department of art makes 
the whole country richer by its possession. 
This particular tapestry is far the most im- 
portant work which has ever been accom- 
plished by the process of hand or needle 
weaving, and is as véritable a copy of the ori- 
ginal as if it were painted with brush and 
pigment, instead of being woven with threads 
of silk. The low lights of the evening sky, 
the reflections of the boats and the stooping 
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figures of the fishermen, the perspective of 
the distant shore, and the wonderful group 
ing in the foreground keep their charm in 
the tapestry as they do in the picture; even 
the mystery of the twilight is rendered with 
the subtle effect we feel but can scarcely de- 
fine in the original drawing. 

It has been a curiously direct process from 
the hand of the great master to this new re- 
production, although it stands so far from 
his time and life. His very thought was 
painted by his very hand upon the paper of 
the cartoon, and this painted thought has 
been photographed upon another paper, 
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which has served as a guide to the present 
tapestry. 

It makes us sharers in-the art riches of 
Raphael’s own time to see a new embodi- 
ment of his thought appearing as a part of 
the nineteenth century’s accomplishments 
and possessions. 

It is to be hoped that this noble work will 
eventually find a place either in some cathe- 
dral, where it would properly belong, or in a 
museum, where it might do its natural work 
of influencing the taste and encouraging the 
efforts of art workers and art lovers. 

CANDACE WHEELER. 


FOUR QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


See illustrations on page 18. 


| us the time when the record of Eng- 
lish events issues out of a mere mist of 
tradition, there have been but five women 
who have ruled in their own right, Mary 
Tudor, Elizabeth, Mary (the consort of Wil- 
liam of Orange), Anne, and Victoria, the 
present Queen of England and Empress of 
India. 

Of the first four of this brief catalogue 
but one can be said to have literally govern- 
ed by the force of her own will and intellect. 
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Anne was a mere puppet in the hands of 
interested politicians, who used her as they 
listed to forward their own schemes and 
thwart the devices of their enemies, who 
played a desperate and sometimes murder- 
ous game of intrigue for the power she held 
in her impotent hands, and who tossed her 
royal authority to and fro Marlbor 
ough to Masham, from St. John to Harley— 
with scarce a protest upon her part. Mary, 
her sister and predecessor, was a sweet and 
lovable woman, but she neither appreciated 
nor coveted the responsibilities and privileges 
of the crown, and, as she herself confessed to 
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Burnet, her confidant and adviser, she valued 
her inheritance only because it enabled her 
to bestow upon her dearly loved husband the 
supremacy for which his busy and ambitious 
soul most longed. 

Elizabeth alone was queen, for Mary, her 
elder sister, with all the mental powers and 
inclination to hold the reins herself, was so 
pitifully broken in bodily health, even at her 
accession, that she was fain to leave the des- 
tinies of her dear England in the hands of 
such ruthless bigots as Gardiner and Bonner, 
while she vainly sought relief from her own 
sufferings in visiting and succoring the coun- 
try poor. Indeed, this lady, whose name has 
come down to posterity branded with the 
terrible epithet of ‘‘Bloody,” has been hardly 
used by history, and the plain story of her 
life and death is truly one of the saddest that 
can be read. At her coronation she was 
compelled to rest her aching head upon her 
hands that she might better endure the in- 
supportable burden of the crown, and dying 
at the age of forty-two after a reign of five 
miserable years, she begged that the weight 
that had oppressed her while living might 
be lifted from her dead brows, and that she 
might be buried crownless in the simple habit 
of a nun. 

Elizabeth, who greeted the announcement 
of her sovereignty on November 17, 1558, 
with the solemn words, “It is the Lord’s do- 
ing; it is marvellous in our eyes,” was treated 
with more indulgence by nature and fortune. 
Her youth, indeed, was as variously affected 
by the smiles and frowns of a blood-thirsty 
and tyrannical father as her sister's, and at 
the very moment almost of her coming to the 
throne her life was in imminent peril from 
the machinations of Gardiner. But when 
that danger vanished, her life became one of 
unbroken prosperity. Hentzner, a Dutch- 
man, who saw her only in her old age, and 
had certainly no need to prevaricate, says 
of her that ‘‘she was very majestic, her face 
oblong, fair but wrinkled; her eyes small, yet 
black and pleasant;...her hands were small, 
her fingers long, and her stature neither tall 
nor low; her air was stately; her manner of 
speaking mild and obliging.” 

The picture of Mary, daughter of James 
the Second, does not altogether justify Ma- 
caulay’s statement that ‘‘her face was hand- 
some and her port majestic,” but it reveals 
clearly enough the tender and lively temper, 
and the brightness and intelligence of her 
mind. Her graces and talents together were 
devoted to a life-long worship of the lusband 
whom, at the age of fifteen, she married most 
unwillingly, but whom she learned to love 
so fondly, in spite of his early irregularities 
and some misunderstandings, that ‘* his em- 
pire over her heart was divided only with 
God.” So thoroughly did he at last learn to 
appreciate and in part return this ardent at- 
tachment that her death from small-pox, in 
1694, threatened for a time his life. 

Of Anne, her sister and successor, there is 
little of praise to be spoken, though she has 
gained, by the vagaries of prescription, the 
title of Good. As a queen, it has already 
been said, she was a counter on the board, 
valuable only for the treasure she represent- 
ed. As a woman, she is conspicuous chiefly 
for passionate submission to a worthless idol, 
the clever and fascinating but unscrupulous 
and designing Sarah Jennings, Duchess of 
Marlborough. Commencing in childhood, 
the first result of this influence was a con- 
firmed taste for gambling for large sums, 
which, beginning with mere money, ended 
in such stakes as the heads of statesmen 
and the safety of the kingdom. Her love for 
her husband and her short-lived infants was 
crushed by this overbearing woman. Under 
her domination she cruelly deserted in his 
extremity the man who, pernicious king as 
he was, had been the kindest of fathers to 
her, and when at last the ‘‘ willing slave” 
was forced by popular’clamor to dismiss her 
imperious mistress, she sank into the slow- 
witted, sullen, gluttonous nonentity she was 
by nature. 


HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE* 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avtuor or “Her Faor was Here Fortune,” 
* Lertite Kate Kiray,” “ Lazarus in Lonvon,” Eto. 


BOOK VI.—THE LAST EXPERIMENT. 


CHAPTER I. 


WHAT MIKE GARWOOD’S PRAYERS WERE 
ABOUT. 
( NCE more, Pengavissy! It was to be— 
there was no escaping from it. It was 
us if all the roads on which Mike Garwood 
set his foot led to Pengavissy in the end. 
‘*In the long run,” as he termed it. In the 
long run from Choke Street, Borough, to 
this old-world spot, when he was a waif from 
the slums and known to the police; in the 
long run from Venice to this sea-lapped val- 
ley nestling in the cliffs; and once more, af- 
ter the long run of ali his troubles, to be at 
this fair resting-place again! 

Resting-place! What rest had ever sprung 
from it? he thought, discontentedly at times; 
what good had it ever done him, after all? 
If he had escaped the slough of the slums, 
the brand of the streets, and the jail, by 
how much had he profited? Had it not 
been from first to last a false position? Had 
not friends distrusted him, repelled him? 
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Had he not been told he was ungrateful and 
treacherous? Who was there in the world 
to understand him or trust him? to throw 
some little glimmer of hope upon his way? 
Not one—not one now. 

True, he had stepped into what theorists 
and moralists called the light; but the light 
had blinded him. He was as much in the 
dark now as if he had never emerged from 
Choke Street; more so, perhaps, for here 
there was no one to touch his hand, and re- 
assure him that a friend was at his side to 
fight his battles when the thick of the fight 
was around him—as it was now—as it would 
ever be from this time. 

All this in his dark moods, which were fre- 
quent enough, though he took pains to dis- 
guise them in every way that he could. At 
times he was a different being, resigned, as it 
were, to his lot—whatever that lot might be 
—a patient, grave, perhaps stern man, with a 
far-ahead look in his deep-set gray eyes, as 
though beyond them in the open, across the 
sea, there was a something at which he 
gazed, and which attracted him. 

Sampson Kerts had brought him and his 
mother to Pengavissy. There had been con- 
siderable argument and persuasion, much 
force of eloquence, and one or two sermons, 
but the result was this Cornish home once 
more. 

‘It seems as if there is no getting away 
from it,” said Mike, a little regretfully, after 
all his uncle’s trouble to achieve this desired 
result. 

‘““You had no better plan,” answered 
Sampson Ker'ts. 

**) had no plan whatever.” 

**And your mother wished it.” 

*“What my mother wishes need not be 
taken into account.” 

** Why not?” 

‘* Her wishes are as restless as the sea yon- 
der,” answered Mike. 

The two men were standing on the cliff 
looking ahead of them. It was early morn- 
ing. Mike and his mother had been at Pen- 
gavissy Cove some five or six weeks. The 
mother had not risen yet. It was winter 
now in real earnest—the depth of winter. At 
such a period as this Mike Garwood had come 
to Pengavissy for the first time iu his life— 
this was the last. He had had very little 
hope then; he had none at all now. 

** You agreed with me, Mike, that it was 
an experiment worth trying,” said Sampson 
Kerts, reproachfully, ‘‘ and you regret it.” 

‘** Hardly regret it as an experiment, yn- 


‘* What for, then?” 

‘* My regrets are for your waste of time— 
and money—and earnest effort.” 

** And prayer?” 

‘* Yes,” said Mike. 

‘* Prayers are never wasted, Mike. If you 
prayed or listened a little more patiently and 
reverently when I prayed for you and your 
mother, it would be all the better.” 

‘* Ah, Uncle Kerts, she and I are both past 
praying for,” said Mike. 

‘**That’s stupid nonsense you are talking,” 
said Sampson Kerts, tetchily, ‘‘and you 
ought to know better. You really ought.” 

**T will try and learn.” 


‘*Past praying for, indeed!” cried Uncle ° 


Kerts, still deeply aggrieved. ‘‘ No one is 
past praying for, much less an honest fellow 
like Mike Garwood.” 

‘*How long have you thought me honest?” 
was the qu@tion put here. 

‘* Mike, you are an aggravating beggar this 
morning,” Sampson blurted forth. ‘* What 
has upset you to-day? You were all right 
last night—almost cheerful—a different be- 
ing altogether.” 

** One cannot account for his moods,” Mike 
remarked. ‘‘I am a little down to-day, I 
confess it. Don’t mind me, uncle; it will 
wear off with the hoar-frost on the green 
slopes over there.” 

**Glad to hear it,” said Kerts; ‘‘and now 
I'll answer your question. I have thought 
you honest from the first week of our ac- 
quaintance.” 

Mike shook his head incredulously. 

‘* No one could have acted in a more man- 
ly, straightforward fashion than you did in 
giving up all the money to the people who 
had been robbed by your father,” said Kerts; 
‘‘in leaving yourself as poor as Job. You 
gave up your Own savings as well as your 
father’s to make things square, and I honor 
you for it, Mike. And I am proud of you— 
awfully.” 

‘** Praise from Sir Hubert Stanley is praise 
indeed.’” 

‘**T don’t know who Sir Hubert Stanley is, 
and I don’t care,” said Kerts. ‘‘I am talking 
about you. Don’t you understand? What’s 
Stanley to do with it?” 

“‘T am thankful for your good opinion, 
uncle,” said Mike, ‘‘late as it is in the day.” 

‘** Haven’t I always had the best opinion of 
you?” 

ae See 

‘* How’s that?” 

** Only a little while ago you did not think 
it was safe to come to Venice with me. You 
told me—on the cliffs away from here, where 
I had gone to escape you all—that I was de- 
ceitful, and you were ashamed of me. That 
was your verdict, and,” he added, quickly, 
‘‘Tam not complaining of it. I deserved it 
all. I was deceitful—I had deceived even 
myself.” 

Sampson Kerts put his red hands into the 
depths of the pea jacket he was wear- 
ing, and planted his legs a trifle wider apart 
to consider this. 


“Well,” he said at last, ‘‘we were both 
hasty and upset that night, and I wanted to 
give you a bit of warning as well as of ad- 
vice. I was sorry you had come down to 
distress Patty—and her sweetheart —and 
make a difference between them.” 

“Tt was not intended.” 

‘‘Ah! that’s not much of an excuse.” 

‘‘T was wrong. I own it. I have been 
always wrong,” Mike added, -impatiently. 
** Don’t let us talk of it any more.” 

‘*Perhaps I was wrong too,” said Kerts; 
‘‘perhaps we were all wrong together, for 
such things have happened; and, at all 
events, by-gones should be by-gones.”’ 

‘Yes; let us say so—think so,” said Mike. 
‘*But let us talk of something else, uncke— 
of my mother, if you will. Notofme. Shall 
we go out on the sea? My mother will not 
be down for half an hour yet.” 

“It is plaguy cold on the sea—but there’s 
the old sailing boat down iu the cove, and it 
has not been used lately.” 

“Oh yes, it has,” said Mike. 
in it last night.” 

‘*Last night!” said his uncle, surprised. 

‘Yes. I sailed out in it under the stars— 
where I can think more clearly, pray more 
easily; for, Uncle Kerts,” he said, laying his 
hand on his uncle’s shoulder, ‘‘ I pray some- 
times—when no one is looking. Upon my 
soul I do.” 

‘**T am glad to hear it,” answered the ser- 
pentine worker, as they went along the 
downward path together. ‘‘ You'll find it 
will do you a lot of good.” 

‘* You don’t know what I am praying for,” 
said Mike, with a strange short laugh. 

‘*No—what?” asked Kerts, coming to a 
full stop again. 

‘*T will tell you presently—very soon,” re- 
plied his nephew. ‘‘ Don’t harass me about 
at,” 

“IT am sorry if I harass you, lad,” said 
Sampson Kerts, gruffly. ‘‘I don’t mean—I 
don’t try to do so, even.” 

‘*T am fretful and tenacious—easily put 
out,” Mike explained, as they resumed their 
downward course; ‘‘and 1 am aware—no 
one better—how good a man you are.” 

‘I’m a miserable sinner,” said his uncle, 
quickly. 

Mike took no heed of this self-depreciation. 

“You came to me in my affliction, my re- 
morse,” suid Mike. ‘‘ You offered me and 
that wild woman, my mother, a shelter here 
—the peace and rest and terrible silence of 
Pengavissy Cove. You took upon yourself 
the gravest responsibility of your life.” 

“I had evaded responsibility, Mike,” re- 
sponded his uncle, sadly. ‘‘I had thought 
myself too good for her. I had let her drift 
away to harm. I had taken no heed.” 

‘‘She went her own way, and it was be- 
yond your power to stop her,” said Mike. 

They did not speak again till they were 
down in the cove and getting into the sailing 
boat which had always been anchored there, 
the property of Sampson Kerts. Each had 
been in a self-depreciatory mood, had taken 
it in turns, as it were, to disparage his own 
efforts. 

‘‘There’s one thing strikes me, Mike, 
about your mother,” said his uncle, suddenly. 

‘* What is that?” 

“She is improving.” 

Mike shrugged his shoulders, but did not 
reply. 

“She’s quieter,” Kerts remarked; ‘‘she 
sits and thinks a great deal more, her tem- 
per ain't half so bad, and she’s not half so 
personal.” 

‘*The drink is two miles away from her, 
up at the White Lion,” said Mike. 

They had launched their boat, and were 
on the tossing sea now. 

“Do you despair of her?” asked Kerts, so- 
licitously, after a pause. 

‘ Yes,” was the slow acknowledgment. 

‘‘Weare taught not to despair of any mor- 
tal,” said Kerts, *‘ and I really see an improve- 
ment in her. This is her birthplace—her 
natural and native home, her native air—she’s 
Cornish bred and born—and here come all 
the past associations back to her when she 
was young and different from this; and it all 
has what | may call a refining and chastening 
influence. And so good will come of it, I 
hope.” 

**T have outlived all hope myself,” was 
Mike's thoughtful answer. 

‘** You do not see the change?” 

‘*T see the end, and it is as the beginning,” 
replied Mike. 

** Yes, you ae in a precious low way this 
morning. That lobster we found and cooked 
for supper yesterday could not have been a 
very good one. ‘Toughish, perhaps — they 
are at this time of the year,” the uncle said. 
‘* You are not a good hand at pictures after 
all, trained up as you have been by the Con- 
sterdines.” 

‘* What do you mean?” asked Mike. 

‘‘T draw my picture something like this,” 
said the old man,earnestly. “I paint in the 
colors for a twelvemonth hence, say; for 
Rome wasn’t built in a day—was it?” 

**No.” 

‘‘I see your mother settled down to life 
with me—to life here just as she began it in 
dear old Pengavissy. I don’t say she will 
ever be a spanking convert to a better state 
of things,” Kerts added, doubtfully, ‘‘ or that 
her temper won't get the better of her some- 
times,and her nasty tongue grow a bit unruly; 
but I draw the picture of a sober, staid, and 
penitent woman — above all, penitent —and 
far happier than she is now. and tolerably 
resigned. And I see you, Mike, in my pic- 
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ture, too, coming back from Venice to cheer 
us now and then by telling us of your success 
abroad, your fame, your new life, your new 
friends. There’s a painting for you!” 

“It is a fancy picture, and the colors fade 
as quickly as you lay them on,” said Mike. 

* Why do they?” 

‘“The whole thing is not real, Uncle Kerts. 
I cannot believe in it for one instant,” said 
Mike. ‘‘ Besides, am I going to desert my 
mother—to shirk my duty, and throw it upon 
you? Is that the picture or the position lam 
asked to admire?” 

‘*T have had something in my head like it 
for the future, Mike. Not now,” said Kerts, 
quickly. ‘‘ God bless me, I wouldn’t be left 
alone with her yet forall the world! I repeat, 
I am speaking of the future.” 

**She has not any. Neither have.I,” was 
the reply, almost enigmatic to Sampson Kerts. 

They looked back across the sea to Pen- 
gavissy. That was a fair picture at least— 
lying in the heart of the great serpentine 
cliffs, like a green jewel. 

‘‘The times are early yet, and you are 
young, ‘and God is good,” said the rugged, 
self-taught preacher, earnestly. ‘‘Z do not 
despair, even with my years advancing, and 
my hand at the plough not so firm as it used 
to be. I believe in miracles still; they are 
round us every day, Mike. Why, you are 
a miracle, sitting there before me.” 

‘*A poor specimen,” said Mike, with a faint 
smile. 

‘*‘Over there in the cliff is the ‘Queen’s 
Drawing-room,’ where you, # tattered little 
wretch, without a hope, took refuge one night 
from the storm, led by the hand of my Patty.” 

‘* As by the hand of an angel—yes,”’ Mike 
murmured. 

‘You were a hopeless object enough,” 
Kerts continued. ‘‘ You had no faith—you 
had met with no kindness, not even from me, 
and you had stolen down here in the dark to 
make an end of it. You remember?” 

**Oh yes, I remember.” 

“And now God has made of you a strong 
man, knowing-right from wrong. He has 
been good enough to make you clever. You 
have a great deal to be grateful for, though 
you try me sorely by not seeing it, or caring 
to acknowledge it.” 

‘*My life has brought me no happiness, 
uncle, and I am not grateful for it.” 

‘You will be some day.” 

‘* Never.” 

**] tell you, you will!” 

‘‘ Life is a mystery and a mockery to me,” 
said Mike. ‘‘1 should have been happier— 
Iam sure of it—had I been left to grow up 
the waif and stray you found me. ‘Lhe chil 
dren of the streets are not unhappy; a little 
contents them in their ignorance, rewards 
them in their low career. Itis as if—” 

‘* Mike,” shouted his uncle at him, ‘‘I will 
not listen. You are not speaking from the 
heart. It is not your true thoughts. It is 
all to make me miserable.” 

“I beg pardon,” said Mike; ‘‘I did not 
intend that. But you are trenching on a 
dangerous topic when you talk of my life. 
It harasses me. I have no interest in it.” 

‘** You will have.” 

‘*T have tried to do my best, and failed. I 
know my mother’s redemption—the last ex- 
periment—will be a greater failure than all 
the rest together. And you talk to me of 
happiness!” 

‘Yes, presently. You are in too much of 
a hurry.” 

‘* Ah, perhaps that is it,” said Mike, ironi- 
cally. Then he leaned forward and looked 
intently into the rugged face of his uncle. 

‘*You have reminded me,” he said, ‘‘ of 
my first night in Pengavissy, when my heart 
sank, and my courage to face the world, to 
begin afresh, went wholly from me. I 
thought it would be better to die. And 
Patty stopped me. And,” he added, “ that 
wasamistake. It would have been so much 
better for you all—particularly for me—if I 
had been left to drift away.” 

‘Set in to shore,” cried Kerts, roughly. 
‘‘T’m dashed if I listen to you any longer! 
Did you lure me out here to talk this rub- 
bish?” 

“I did. So that you might understand 
me, and not preach to me any more.” 

‘*T don’t understand you a bit.” 

‘*People have told me so before,” said Mike. 

‘Very likely. Set her head for shore, will 
you?” 

‘‘Wait a moment,” said his nephew. ‘‘We 
can see the Queeh’s Drawing-room from here. 
The sun falls on it, and the rocks, where the 
waves lash them, are aflame with crimson.” 

‘*Set to work and paint them, as Ulric 
Consterdine used to do,” suggested Kerts, 
gruffly. ‘‘It will do you more good than 
talking like a fool.” 

‘*T will try—when I have settled down,” 
said Mike. 

‘‘That’s the first sensible thing you have 
said to-day.” 

“Is it? Ah, very likely,” said Mike, list- 
lessly. ‘‘ Uncle.” 

an Ves. What iow?” 

‘*You asked me why I went out to sea last 
night—why I prayed out here, as I cannot 
pray within four wal!s.” 

“Tae. 

‘I prayed that it might all end speedily 
for me,” he said, ‘‘ That I might slip peace- 
fully into the great dark sea and be borne 
somewhere away to the old caves in the rocks. 
My own life 1 would not take, but if He 
would, I should be glad for Him to end it 
with one touch of His almighty hand.” 


‘* Let us get ashore, for God’s sake! You 
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have no right to talk like this to me—to any 
one!” shouted his uncle, red in the face with 
anger. ‘I will not listen.” 

“‘T am stripping bare what is in my mind 
always.” 

“Keep it to yourself,” was the gruff re- 
sponse, as his uncle shifted the sail. Mike 
seconded him, and in a few minutes the boat 
shot from the sea and cut its way into the 
smooth sands. 

On the sands a woman in deep mourning 
was waiting for them—a woman with a low- 
ering countenance and corrugated brow under 
her widow's cap—Mrs. James Garwood in 
her new estate, and whose regeneration, 
Sampson Kerts thought, was only a question 
of time. 

She was very sober, but very grim and 
cross There did not appear to be any sign 
of improvement in her at first glance. 

‘* What a time of day to be messing about 
on the water,” she said, sullenly, as they land- 
ed, ‘‘and the breakfast getting as cold as a 
stone. Who would have thought of you two 
being out there this morning? What did 
you go for?” 

‘For a bit of talk—and look round,” re- 
sponded her brother, dryly. 

He trudged away from mother and son, 
and went up the cliff path very thoughtful- 
ly and with his head bent down. 

‘*Have you quarrelled with him?” Mrs 
Garwood asked eagerly of her son when the 
serpentine-worker was out of ear-shot. 

0.” 

‘*T wish you had.” 

‘“Why do you wish that?” asked Mike, 
sharply. 

‘*We should have gone away in a huff— 
both of us. Got clear from this hateful den 
—this terrible man, with his groans and his 
prayers, his talk of God and the devil,” she 
cried. 

‘* Patience.” 

‘‘Oh yes! You are a pretty fine fellow to 
talk of patience. Where's yours?” 

‘Out at sea,” was the quick reply. 

‘If I were a younger woman—if I had a 
little money to help me on—I would creep 
down here one night after you were all in 
bed, and sail away out to sea, too, and to a 
better place than this—across there, where I 
could get to London again by the train. 
But I haven't the pluck now.” 

“Tt is as well.” 

**T could have done so easily once,” she 
added, with a heavy sigh. ‘‘ Ask Sampson 
—my good, pious, snuffling brother Sampson 
— if I was not as clever as he in managing a 
boat like that. Why, it was easy work to 
ne.” 

Mike did not answer her, and in a minute 
or two afterward mother and son toiled up 
the cliff path together in the wake of the ser- 
pentine-worker. Mike was silent all the 
way; he had no consolation to offer—no re- 
proaches. His mind, he thought, was in 
darkness, and not unlike his mother’s. 


CHAPTER IL. 
‘‘NOT AN EASY TASK.” 

Sampson Kerrs did not know it—neither 
did Michael Garwood, for that matter—but 
it was a letter from Wilhelmina Consterdine 
which had added an extra degree of shadow— 
an extra touch or two of neutral tint—to Mike 
that morning. No one but himself knew 
that he had received a letter from: Ulrie’s 
sister, and he had not spoken of it to any 
one. It had been left at the post-office in 
Pengavissy proper, the postman of the dis 
trict not being expected to slip and slide 
down the cliffs after a serpentine-worker, or 
his lodgers, located two miles from any reg 
ular beat, and Mike had walked across last 
night for letters. There was only one for 
him, from Miss Consterdine, and its contents 
had disturbed him. 

He did not know that this was the cause 
of his morbid state of mind; he thought 
that he understood his present position, and 
was resigned to it. After his fashion, he 
was a fatalist now; he believed that all was 
mapped out for him—had been measured by 
the square and rule, and that there was not— 
that there could not be—any deviation from 
his lot by so much as a hand’s-breadth. 
And yet Wilhelmina Consterdine’s letter was 
almost cheerful in its tone, but it had jarred 
uponhim. She spoke of his future position 
in life as if she were in ignorance that every- 
thing to which he had set his hand—on which 
he had set his heart—had been from first to 
last a failure, with the exception of his pic- 
ture. Ah, yes, he had forgotten that; but 
that stood apart from his hopes, his thoughts, 
his present mission in life. That was not to 
be taken into account. They were all well 
at Pilchardtown, the letter informed him; 
Patty was in good health, and ‘‘ quite bright,” 
it was recorded. They all sent their kind 
remembrances—what did Miss Consterdine 
mean by ‘‘all”? And Sir Felix Durant was 
expected in Pilchardtown in a few days; he 
had written to brother Rudolph to that ef 
fect. 

Well, he was glad of that, Mike consider- 
ed; it was as it should be, as he had hoped 
it might be presently, with all the mistakes 
rectified, the wrongs made right, and hopes 
springing up anew in an old friend’s heart. 
Just as it should be; but Mike went farther 
into his shell for all that, knowing not him- 
self—he who thought vainly that he knew 
himself so well. And the next day, as we 
have seen, Michael Garwood was cross-grain- 
ed enough to disturb the serenity of Samp- 
son Kerts, who, for a man easily ‘‘ put out,” 
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had borne Mike’s manner with exemplary 
patience. ‘ 

That morning, an hour or two later, Mike 
had improved considerably. He was almost 
conversational. It had dawned upon him 
that his mother’s discontent might partly be 
attributable to his own demeanor—he had 
been too grave toward her, too stern and un- 
sympathetic altogether. He had thought of 
his own despair too much, and of hers too 
little. He had been content with seeing her 
sober, and taking too little heed of her grim 
apathy, or her rebellious petulance. And 
this was his mother of whom he had no hope, 
and of whose better condition of mind his 
uncle was disposed to be sanguine. Let him 
do his best, at any rate, whilst he and his 
mother were together. It had been his task 
and his duty, the cross which he had set him- 
self to take up. 

But Mrs. Garwood did not respond very 
readily. In the afternoon there was a little 
change in her too; she and ber brother Samp- 
son spoke of Pengavissy as they had known 
it in the old days together, before she desert- 
ed him for Jemmy Garwood, and she waxed 
almost eloquent about her prowess on the 
water—how she could fish, and row, and 
scull when she was a girl. 

‘‘T was telling Mike only this morning, 
Sampson, how clever I was,” she said to her 
brother; *‘ but he wouldn’t believe me.” 

‘I did not doubt you, mother,” Mike re- 
marked. 

‘*You looked as if you did, at any rate,” 
said the mother; ‘‘ but I could manage a boat 
with any man. Many and many a mile have 
I gone out to sea. I was as strong as a young 
lioness—wasn’t I, Sampson?” 

‘““You were strong-limbed—strong-willed 
—oh yes,” replied her brother; “and I will 
say you were handy with the oars, or the sail. 
Quite a help to me at times.” 

‘‘T was fond of the water, and nobody 
thinks of taking me on the water now.” 

‘It’s too cold at this time of year,” said 
Kerts. 

‘*T’m not made of barley-sugar, am 1?” 

‘‘No, nor of cast-iron, either,” was the 
short reply. 

‘‘See what a beautiful day it is—how the 
sun shines!” 

‘* There ’ll be rough weather before twenty- 
four hours,” pronounced Sampson Kerts, 
oracularly. 

‘‘Ah! you're too wise to live long, Samp- 
son. My poor dear dead and gone Jemmy, 
when he was a young fellow, used to call you 
‘Cock-sure Sam.’ Do you recollect?” 

‘I recollect a sight of his impudence,” 
Mr. Kerts replied; ‘* but it didn’t affect me. 
I took it for what it was worth.” 

‘* 1 don’t want to hear anything said against 
my Jem,” said Mrs. Garwood, firing up; 
‘* with all his faults he was very good to me. 
He didn’t keep me without money, as if I 
was a pauper; he didn’t jump down my 
throat at every word I said, or suspect every- 
thing I did. He was a brute at times, but 
so are you—so is Mike. Poor old Jem! He 
left me in his will thirty shillings a week for 
life, and thousands and thousands of pounds 
to Mike here—and now it’s all gone. All 
thrown clean away to people who didn’t de- 
serve it, and my husband's last wishes—bis 
last lawful will and testament—treated as so 
much waste paper. That is what is breaking 
my heart.” 

‘Wrap up warm, and I will take you on 
the water, mother.” 

‘* Will you, Mike?” exclaimed the mother, 
with excitement, forgetting her grievances 
at this sudden offer—‘‘ that’s good of you. 
I'll wrap up—I don’t mind the cold. I shall 
be clear of this madhouse of a shanty for a 
while. Yes, the water—I'll be glad of a 
change—awfully glad. It will tire me out— 
it will make me sleep. I won't keep you a 
minute. Don’t go away.” 

And up stairs scuttled Mrs.Garwood, in bet- 
ter spirits than had been witnessed hitherto. 

Sampson Kerts made one more comment 
upon the uncertainty of the weather after 
she had gone, but it was to the effect that it 
would not change whilst they were out, and 
presently Mike and his mother set forth on 
their expedition. Mr. Kerts watched their 
departure—watched them out to sea with his 
telescope—watched them return to the cove 
again and ascend the winding path together. 
He was not busy. He could afford to look 
about him in the slack season. If Mike and 
his sister had asked him to join them he 
would have accompanied them willingly, but 
they had not done so. 

Mrs. Garwood was in far better spirits on 
her return. She took her brother aside and 
showed him three sovereigns which, whilst 
they were out, Mike had put into her hand, 
and, as her brother thought, very foolishly. 

‘* It’s two weeks on account of the legacy 
—Jem’s, you know—and Mike acted like a 
gentleman, I must say. A little talking to 
him, and Mike’s all right, God bless him.” 

Sampson looked at Mike inquiringly. 

‘‘Let her have it. It’s all right,” said 
Mike. 

‘* What is the use of money to her?” asked 
Kerts; ‘‘ just at present, 1 mean.” 

‘*She can save it as well as I,” Mike re- 
plied, quite cheerfully. ‘‘I constitute her 
chief treasurer. Is not that it, mother?” 

‘Yes, that’s it. It’s not treating me like a 
child any longer.” 

‘No 

‘*And neither of you can be afraid of my 
spending it on drink,” she added. ‘‘Can you 
now, with nothing but that beastly pump 
water in the house?” 


“*No.” 

‘‘And if I tramped to the White Lion, 
that rotten-souled fat woman who keeps it 
wouldn’t serve me with a glass of anything, 
because you two have told her not. Oh, I 
know! I found that dodge out weeks ago. 
And a dirty mean trick that is.” 

‘‘Itv’s about time we had tea,” remarked 
Kerts, anxious to create a diversion, and flip- 
ping at his ear in an embarrassed manner. 

‘**All right; Vill get it,” said his sister. 
‘Don’t you bother about it, Sampson. One 
good turn deserves another. Mike let me 
have a try with the sail to-day, and I got on 
very well for a poor crushed-out old woman. 
I soon fell into the knack of it again; but oh, 
good lor’, what a backache it gives a body!” 

Kerts laughed, and she ijaughed with him. 
Mike went to the door, and looked out at sea. 
The laughter jarred upon bim, although it 
showed his mother’s moods were changing 
for the better. 

But she sank into gloom again before the 
day was out—into nethermost gloom, from 
which it was not possible to rouse her. 

The night came on early, the sun sank and 
the stars came out, and here was another day 
nearly gone. One more! 

Sampson Kerts read his Bible aloud after 
supper, and prayed bard and fervently for 
half an hour, with Mike and his mother for 
his congregation—Mike sitting with folded 
arms listening, or feigning to listen, Mrs. Gar- 
wood with her black apron over her head, as 
if afraid of flies, or anxious to conceal her 
emotion, or trying to get off to sleep surrep- 
titiously as well as her brother's vociferous 
voice would permit. Then the day was over, 
and good-nights were exchanged; and Mrs. 
Garwood, to Mike’s astonishment, kissed both 
men before she went to her room. 

Mr. Kerts looked so surprised at this spas- 
modic burst of affection that she said, by way 
of explanation: ‘‘ I’m feeling better altogeth- 
er to-night, Sampson. Quite a different sort 
of woman. Odd, isn’t it?” 

When she was gone the uncle turned to 
his nephew and suid, ‘‘ What did I tell you 
this morning about her?” 

‘* What I did not believe,” was the uncom- 
plimentary reply. 

‘* Didn't I tell you there was a change in 
her for the better?” 

‘** Yes,” said Mike. 

‘** And there is.” 

‘1 am glad you think so.” 

** You must think so too, or you would not 
have given her those three sovereigns like a 
ninny,” said Mr. Kerts. 

‘*’The money can do her no harm and me 
no good,” replied Mike. ‘‘ She was right; it 
Was not my place to treat her like a child.” 

**She does not want money here.” 

**She has been the better for it since. You 
own that yourself.” 

‘*That was the prayers,” affirmed Samp- 
son; ‘‘that was divine aid, neither yours nor 
mine, save as a humble instrument on my 
part, as | may say.” 

**Each to his own opinion, Uncle Kerts. 
Mine is only an experiment—one more, the 
last—to let her feel at her ease, and quite « 
woman of property 1 shall be neither sur- 
prised nor disappointed,’ Mike added, ‘ if 
the whole thing is a failure.” 

**Oh, you won't.” 

‘*T am so used to failures,” he said, rising 
and going to the door. 

“Are you going out again?” asked Kerts, 
as Mike took up his felt hat, and pulled it 
tightly over his brows. 

‘Like my mother, I can only sleep when 
I am tired,” said Mike, ‘‘and I am in the 
mood for prowling.” 

‘Shall we have some more reading?” ask- 
ed Kerts. with a glance toward his Bible. 

Mike shivered slightly. 

‘** No, thank you,” he said. 

As he opened the door, Kerts called out, 
“You will not be very long, I suppose?” 

‘* Half an hour.” 

“Allright. Good-night.” 

There was something that sounded a trifle 
disconsolate in his uncle’s tone of voice, and, 
for a reason not easy to explain, it touched 
Mike, who went back, and, as he had done 
once before in his life, laid his hands upon 
the broad shoulders of the old man. 

“You must not mind, Uncle Kerts, my 
being a little dull, or a little restless, or a lit- 
tle strange,” he said. ‘‘ These are early times 
to become a better man, and it is not an easy 
task to settle down. I will be a more docile 
pupil presently. But in Pengavissy I am 
nearer content, resignation—what you will— 
and so don’t heed me for a while. Let me 
‘gang my ain gait,’as the Scotch say; pre- 
sently you shall have yours. And so good- 
night again.” : 

The hands upon his uncle’s shoulders re- 
laxed their friendly pressure, and Michael 
Garwood walked out of the serpentine-work- 
er’s cottage. His uncle followed him to the 
door, and looked after him. 

The wind came with a rush into the house, 
and Kerts put a gnaried hand on each side of 
the open doorway. Down in the cove the 
sea was lashing amongst the rocks already, 
and roaring with a sullen force. Sampson 
Kerts stood there with the wind blowing 
about his gray hair. The dark shadow of 
Mike’s figure was visible beyond. It was 
standing a little way off, as if irresolute of 
its next movement, doubtful of the way to 
choose. 

“*Didn’t I say we should have rough wea- 
ther, Mike?” he called out. 

“You did,” Mike called back; ‘‘it is com- 
ing up fast across tle sea.” 
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“IT thought it would. 
going down into the cove?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘* Well, you know your way; you cannot 
get hurt. And, Mike.” 

“Ta.” 

‘“You might anchor the boat a little fur- 
ther up, just to make quite sure, boy.” 

* All right; I will.” 

Mike disappeared, and Sampson Kerts 
went inside and closed the door. They were 
the last words exchanged between uncle and 
nephew for many a long day, for Mike came 
not back again, and Sampson Kerts after a 
while was glad that Mike had said to him be- 
fore he went away that night so many words 
which came from a full heart. 


Hollo! Are you 


CHAPTER III. 
PUTTING TO SEA. 

SaMPsON KERTs went at once to his room 
after turning the wick of the table lamp very 
low. When Mike returned, he thought, the 
lad would be able to see his way before put 
ting the light out completely. It was the 
usual rule; it was not the first time that 
Mike had been restless after supper. The 
cheese, or the prayers, or both combined, 
perhaps, but so it was. Mike had almost a 
passion for night air—but then he had been 
one of the children of night—even a night 
hawk, like his father. And Mike was not 
the only restless soul on that occasion, or in 
that house, although Sampson Kerts had no 
suspicion of the fact, and repaired to his 
humble couch in peaceful unconsciousness, 
and in the full faith that everything was 
straight and proper, as it had always been at 
Pengavissy. 

When the house was still, save for the 
deep breathing of the serpentine-worker, in 
his first deep sleep, there came slowly down 
stairs in the: darkness the storm-tossed wo- 
man who has flitted so ominously through 
these pages. She had been waiting impa- 
tiently for her brother to go to his rooin, 
waiting and watching for Mike to get out of 
the way, somehow and somewhere, so that a 
clear field might lie open for her. 

And when she felt she might proceed with 
safety, she crept down stairs, pausing step by 
step, as the stairs creaked beneath her tread, 
and finally stealing into the parlor, like the 
troubled spirit that she was. Here she turned 
up the lamp and glared round her, with the 
old, strange, hunted look peculiar to the Gar- 
woods at doubtful periods of their eventful 
lives. She carried in her hands a bundle, 
which she put upon the table, then she 
walked to the fireplace and stood on tiptoe, 
trying to peer into the glass above the man- 
tel-piece, and with a strange feminine vanity 
at the last, taking pains in setting her black 
bonnet straight, and putting her widow’s cap 
in order beneath it. On the mantel-piece 
were three or four shillings and some coppers 
belonging to her brother, and these attracted 
her attention, and were snatched up, counted, 
finally dropped into the pocket of her dress 
as property confiscated for gross carelessness. 

**He’s always leaving his money about,” 
she muttered, as she returned to the table, 
turned down the lamp again, took up her 
bundle, tucked it under her arm, and walked 
toward the outer door. She was glad to get 
away from all this peace, this deadly monot- 
ony of a quiet home, the horrible prayers 
and admonitions, the lectures on her past, 
and on the promise of her future. Every- 
thing was so much better for her beyond 
this awful place, and she must get away 
from it. She had matured all her plans. 
She was no fool, no coward, and son and 
brother would be astounded at her pluck to- 
morrow morning, as well they might be, 
thinking, as they did, that she was a poor, 
weak, miserable woman, without an ounce 
of strength, or a word to say for herself—a 
slave kept underfoot, trodden into the dust. 
She had had enough of it. She was going 
to find her way to London, where the people 
were, and the crowded gas-lit streets, and the 
public-houses at all the corners, where she 
should, God be thanked, find the drink 
again! 

She opened the door and faced the wind, 
as her brother Sampson had lately done, and 
it did not daunt her. There was nothing to 
deter her, with a possible chance before her 
of getting clear of Pengavissy. She had run 
away from the den once before; Mike had 
run away from it more than once, and hating 
it as she did, Mike would come back to her 
some day, and beg her pardon for treating 
her so badly 

She closed the door with difficulty, then 
went steadily down the cliff path in the wind 
and the darkness to the crouching rocks on 
the sea-shore, where the sea was, and the 
boat in which she meant to escape across the 
bay to Pilchardtown, and thence to London, 
with Mike’s threé sovereigns to pay the fare 

Intent on her set purpose she took no heed 
of the wind, of the roar of the sea, and read 
no warning fromthem. Was she alittle mad 
that night, that she laughed once or twice as 
she went on clutching her bundle to her bo- 
som as she descended by degrees safely to 
the sands? She knew her way about—no 
one better. Those men up at the cottage 
had forgotten that, or thought she was at 
their beck and call for anything and every- 
thing—and she would rather die than stay 
another day with them. Yes, rather die—a 
precious sight! Like her husband did, try- 
ing to run away, too, she recollected sudden- 
ly. Mike did not think he was only playing 

(Continued on page 17.) 
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Fig. 1.—Watkine Dress wirn JAcKET Bopice. 
Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 12-20. 


THE FLOWER SHOW IN MADISON 
SQUARE GARDEN. 

a Horse Show was scarcely over, and the last echo of 

departing hoofs heard, when, as if by magic, Madison 
Square Garden was transformed into a veritable fairy-land 
of verdure and bloom. The perfume of lilies and orchids 
filled the air. Great masses of color—red, yellow, and white 
chrysanthemums—charmed the eye. Towering palms and 
graceful tree-ferns formed centres of green, around which 
the smaller plants were artistically arranged in plots border- 
ed with fancy foliage plants, marguerites, cypripediums, 
and maidenhair ferns, 
Around the arena were 
stands covered with 
potted plants. In the 
were tables for 
cut flowers in crystal 
vases, and these found 
ready sale. Music was 
furnished in the after- 
noons and evenings by 
an excellent band; and 
when the gas was light- 
ed, aud throngs of gayly 
dressed people moved 
among the flowers, no 
more brilliant scene 
could be imagined. 

The plants were 
wrapped individually, 
and transported in fifty 
vans, which were mov- 
ing back and forth two 
and a half days. In 
the exhibit there were 
twenty thousand chrys- 
anthemums, five thou- 
sand cypripediums 
(lady -slippers), and a 
thousand other orchids, 
epiphytal and parasitic 
tropical plants. Borneo, 
Java, Cochin China, As- 
sam, India, Australia, 
South America —all 
parts of the world con- 
tributed of their flora 
to this display. 

Of cypripediums, 
which are announced 
as the coming flower es- 
pecially adapted to ta- 
ble and parlor decora- 
tion, either with or 
without roses, the most 


spaces 


Back oF Biack BrocapE 
Gown, Fie. 6, on Pacer 5. 
For description see Supplement. 
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costly in the exhibit was valued at $1000. Its modest 
title was Masereelianum, and it is a comparatively new hy- 
brid. The general tints and markings of this flower were 
green, the large banner-like petal being white, with purple 
markings. 

The Leucorhodum, a large thrifty plant, with a blossom 
of white and delicate shades of pink, could be purchased for 
the trifling sum of #800. 

Wonderful indeed was the display of these singular flow- 
ers. Four hundred pots stood on a side-table for special ex- 
amination, while a large, long bed in the rear was bordered 
with cypripediums of every size and color and marking. 
Any one fortunate enough to possess a sunny corner under 
glass must have been tempted to add some of these pretty 
plants to his stock of treasures. Since many beautiful 


varieties are inexpensive, easily cultivated, and are free 
bloomers, why not, indeed, delight one’s friends with a collec- 
tion of orchids as well as with pictures and Dresden cups? 
To the 


The companionship of flowers is a real delight. 
tired business man and 
the nervous woman the 
sare of even a sinall green- 
house affords relaxation 
and comfort. In the plot 
where most of the cypripe- 
diums nestled there were 
$20,000 worth of plants. 

The Seaforthia elegans, 
a fine palm, held the cen- 
tre. A large dead tree 
was festooned with or- 
chids and pitcher-plants. 
Orchids were everywhere 
—graceful yellow and 
pink or purple things on 
long slender petioles, in 
heavy, drooping ‘spikes, 
like butterflies poised. 
Sharpand patient were the 
eyes that could find them 
all. One orchid, with five 
long thread-like petals 
above a broad petal, re- 
sembled a yellow spider 
streaked with brown. 
Some flowers had_ hairy 
petals, like the bodies of 
golden bees. The Lalia 
Arnoldiana is a delicate 
purple orchid, bringing 

75. Cut sprays of this 
variety were for sale. Two 
ladies admired them, and 
selected a couple of the 
finest, which they laid 
against their breasts. The 
effect was pretty, and they 
signified their desire to 
purchase. ‘‘ How much 
are they?” ‘‘ Twelve flow- 
ers on the two sprays, at 
fifty cents each, makes six dollars,” was the 
answer. The ladies gave a little scream, and 
dropped the flowers as if they had been poison- 
ous. The girl, smiling, and humming a song, 
replaced them in a vase. 

The Vandas are beautiful and costly. Four- 
teen hundred dollars was the price of one, 
whose colors were white with purple and yel- 
low markings. One of the largest blooms was 
the Coryanthus moranthos, pale yellow and 
pink, six or seven borne on a drooping spike. 
Certainly Nature was in her freakiest mood 
when she designed the orchid. 

The leaves of the insectivorous pitcher-plants 
are long and narrow, trumpet-shaped, or like 
cups terminating a slender leaf. They hold 
liquid that drowns the insect that, seeking 
nectar, ventures to descend intothe leaf. Many 
varieties of this curious plant were shown. 
Tall, showy scarlet anthuriums made a strik- 
ing background for smaller plants. In this 
flower a bright red calyx surrounds a long, fat, 
greenish spadix,resembling a calla-lily in shape. 
The leaf is large and sagittate. The anthuri- 
ums were catalogued with the fancy foliage 
plants, such as Asparagus plumose, begonias, 
marantas (of which there was a large variety), 
aralias, etc. 

There were a few succulent plants near the 
cactuses. The Royal Agave has very thick 
leaves veined with white. One tall, straight- 
stemmed cactus, perhaps six feet high, seemed 
to have stepped out of the pictures of the car- 
boniferous era in the geology text-books. The 
Old-Man’s Cactus was covered with fine hoary 
hairs. 

The bromeliads are a large and interesting 
family in the tropics. The pineapple is one 
species. Among those shown were the bilber- 
gias, whose singular markings give rise to such 
specific names as zebrina and musaica. The 
Massangea hieroglyphica had brown markings 
on the back of the leaf, which might have been 
copied from the obelisk. 

The Chinese fan- palm held a conspicuous 
position in the rear of the garden. It was 
hoary with a hundred years of life. Its branch- 
es were drooping and withered. An attendant 
said, mournfully: ‘It is pretty well played out. 
I don’t think it will survive this exposure; but 
then we had to make some sacrifices.” The 
trunk of this palm looked as if covered with 
pieces of untanned hide, formed by the break- 
ing off successively of broad, clasping frorids. 
Palms formed a special feature of the Flower 
Show. There were four varieties of the ken- 
tia, and one date-palm. The tallest were twen- 
ty-five to thirty feet high, and the smaller ones 
in pots were everywhere. 

The tree-ferns were imported from Australia. 
“ How many things come from Australia, and 
what an interesting country it must be!” said 
au admirer of the alsophila tree-fern. The 
beautiful tall dicksonia tree-fern seen on the 
left as one entered the Garden attracted uni- 
versal admiration. But the maidenhair creep- 
ing about everywhere like a fine mist was the 
most beautiful of the ferns. A soft, clinging, 





ig. 2.—Back OF WALKING 
Dress, Fie. 1. 
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pale green species 
is the ‘‘ queen of 
maidenhair ” — the 
Adiantum farley- 
ense. It grows wild 
in the Barbadoes, 
and is ‘just too 
lovely for any- 
thing.” 

There was one 
table of plants to 
delight the medi- 
cine-man and the 
utilitarian. The 
list comprised a 
banana and a pine- 
apple plant; the 
coffee plant and tea 
plant; the caout- 
chouc, of which the 
sap furnishes India 
rubber; the pome- 
granate; the black 
pepper and capsi- 
cum, bearing hot- 
looking red ber- 
ries the size of 
small huckleber- 
ries; camphor; co- 
caine; quinine; 
guava; olive; sug- 
ar-cane; Panama 
hat palm; the trav- 
eller’s tree from 
Madagascar, the 
leaves of which 
store water that is 
eagerly sought for 
by thirsty travel- 
lers; turpentine and mangrove; together with the patriotic 
Cuphea lave, whose flower colors are red, white, and blue; 
and the telegraph plant, whose leaves move up and down in 
a jerky fashion. 

The exhibit of chrysanthemums was, after the orchids, 
the most noteworthy feature of the display. Between two 
and three hundred varieties were shown. The full-petaled, 
gorgeous chrysanthemum of the florists to-day would hardly 
recognize its humble ancestor of a hundred years ago. Great 
size and general softness as well as pure color are attained. 
The largest are Japanese, and measure thirteen inches across. 
The Chinese varieties have regular incurved or reflexed pet- 
als. The Kioto is one of these, a handsome corn - color. 
The Lillian B. Bird has tubular, drooping florets of a deli- 
cate pink, suggesting the inside of a shell. The Mrs. Alpheus 
Hardy is the name of a pure white variety, with incurved, 
feathery petals. This plant was given by Mr. Joseph Nee- 
sima to his friend Mrs. Hardy. Every one knows the pa- 
thetic story: how, when it was a capital offence to leave his 
native land, Neesima hid himself on a vessel bound to China, 





FRocK FoR GIRL FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS 
oLD.—Front.—[For Back,see Page 5. ] 
For puitern and description see Supplement, 
N LIL, Figs, 56-64, 
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Youne Lapy’s Eventna Gown. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VL., Figs. 84-48, 
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whence he was carried 
on one of Mr. Hardy’s 
ships to Boston. When 
no door opened to the 
Japanese lad, Mrs. 
Hardy received him to 
her own home of 
wealth and luxury, 
and never ceased her 
motherly interest till 
he had won his col- 
lege diploma, and 
stood ready to become 
the founder of the first 
Christian school in the 
empire of the Mikado 
—the now famous 
Doshisha. 

Fifteen hundred dol- 
lars were paid for the 
Mrs. Hardy chrysan- 
themum, the largest 
price ever given for a 
single plant of that 
species. 

The Shasta has quill- 
like petals. The Mrs, 
Hicks Arnold is a soft 
rose-colored variety. 
The Mrs. Grace Hill is 
rose-color shading into 
yellow, a large in- 
curved Japanese. One 
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This is a problem 
which, when consid- 
ered, reduces an 
average Frenchman 
to the blank imbecil 
ity of bewilderment 
or to a hot indigna 
tion of contempt. 
The taste is, per- 
chance, defenceless 
on rational and prac- 
tical grounds; but it 
nevertheless persists 
throughout the An 
glo-Saxon race, and 
it is to it,in the main, 
that Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s unfailing 
popularity is daue. 
It has been said of 
this painter that 
‘*his first reputation 
was acquired by his 
dogs though he 
eventually extended 
it lara ly for other 
subje cts; his deer 
acquired him equal- 
ly with his dogs an 
unrivalled name, 
Yet it was perhaps 
the dog, which in his 


hands seems tw be 
of the prettiest violet endowed with hu- 
colors was the Mrs. man sympathies, 


William Barr. One, 
the Otero, bright yel- 
low, round as a ball, is 





Back or Youne Lapy’s CLotr 





that has given him 
his greatest giory 
It. is, in facet, by 


named after a Spanish q * > = these same lurking 
tOWN, Fie. 4, Pace 5. yi ye, : > 

dancer. One named . Aes : Fig %.—Back or CLotH Cos- ‘* human sympa- 
after the New York For description see Supplement. , TUME. Fic. 1 t] that hh he 
, > Ne kc ; ' om ie de lies hat as 
Herald possesses long, wo obtained and riveted 
drooping outer petals, the inner short, tubular. It is 7 his hold upon the affections of mankind. ‘The vulgar 


bright yellow. It is impossible to become familiar 
with even the most famous chrysanthemums without 
much time and careful study. Like roses, they will 
repay such study. 


“HUNTER AND HOUNDS.” 
See illustration on page 9. 
( F all the eccentric customs of the British nation 
none more perplexes and annoys the foreign mind 
than the love of hunting. Why should a man, still less 
a woman, presumably sane, expend a considerable sum 
of money yearly in order that he may, at undeniable risk 
to life and limbs withal, pursue at headlong speed over 








Fig. 1.—CLotn CostuME TRIMMED WITH PERSIAN LAMB. 


Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


bristling hedge-rows, hard-headed walls, 
and yawning ditches a little red-skinned 
beast which, once killed amid extrava- 
gant whoop and halloo, strange outcome 
of the cold English reserve, is of no fur- 
ther interest or value to any one? 


For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, No. I1., Figs. 1-11. 





pride and scorn of the pampered ‘* Jack in Office,” scowl 
ing from the secure heights of the dogs’-meat cart upon 
the starving curs standing humbly and hopelessly around, 
the gentle self-restraint of ‘ Dignity,” the exquisite pert 
ness of ‘‘Impudence,” the speechless sorrow of ‘*‘ The 
Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,” all speak straight to the 
heart; and it is, in the same way, impossible to look 
upon the engraving of ‘‘ Hunter and Hounds” before us 
without sympathizing in the discontent of the animals 
with the fast-falling snow, which sets an insuperable 
barrier between them and their beloved pastime. 
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EVENING Wrap with FEATHER TRIMMING. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Back or MANTLE For EvperRty Fig. 1.—MANTLE For ELDERLY Lapy.—FRontT 


[See Fig. 2.] 
Lapy, Fie. 1. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. LX., Figs. 65-70. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
ll pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrh@a. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





DO YOU WANT CLE AR, VELVETY SKIN? 
Use Cornell's Benzoin Cosmetic Soap. Sold every- 
whe we, 95 conte & cake. [Adv.]} 


Exrracts are the best, the 
—{Adv.} 


Bornett’s Davee 
strongest, and most healthful. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
} SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Mass. 


“THE BIRD IS OUT!” | 


Bs No Flimsy, sol- 
| dered-up cages 
often drop the 
bottoms down 
, unexpectedly, 
and out 
“ the bird. 





goes 


The 





HENDRYX Cage | 


is ei of hard (not soft), brass 
spring wire, riveted (no solder 
yr thin drilled bands anywhere) 
to solid brass bands. This makes 


it secure, vermin-proof, and worth 


a dozen poor cages for actual | 


You should examine the 
HENpDrYX Cage, with their patent 


wear. 


removable mat, at your dealer's. | 


Anpbrew B. HEnpryx Co., 
New 


THE 
Haven, Conn. 


BLACK CORSETS. 


LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 
Genuine 
THOMSON’S GLOVE«FITTING. 














The utmost perfection 
















reached in our 


B CORSET, 


cut on the latest French 


STYLE 


designs, in SHORT, 
MEDIUM, and EXTRA 
LONG = waists. These 


most fastidious. 
Made in Royal Fast Black, White, and French Gray. 
In Attractive Bindings. 


Best Holiday Gift 


Just Published. 
"MeN Ajouqug 





The Authentic “Unabridged,” comprising is- 
sues of 1864,°79 and "84, (still co ‘pyrighted) is now 
Revised and Enlarged, and bears the name of 

Webster's International Dictionary. 

Revision has been in progress for over lu Years, 

More than 100 editorial laborers employed. 

$300,000 expended before first copy was printed. 

Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. I!lustrated pamphlet free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springtield, Mass, 


{ 





in the art of Corset | 


Making has been | 


| 
goorsets will satisfy the | aqually handsome, in plain or corded, blacks or colors, of leading 
i 


Absolutely 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 


est of all in leavening 
Government Report, Aug. 


Pure. 

High- 

strength.—U. S. 
17, 1889. 





DTEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 


Warerooms: 


NEVW- 


Stei 


inway Hall, 


YORK. 
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ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH, 

The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that cm ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies 
and perfnmes the breath, beautifies and preserves 


| the teeth from youth to old age. 


‘ 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 
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(uticura 


UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN, AND SCALP, 
whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, 
| pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, with loss of hair, 
| either simple, ‘scrofulous, hereditary, or contagious, 
are speedily, permanently, economically, and infallibly 
cured by the Curtovra Remenies, consisting of Curt- 
ouna, the great Skin Cure, Curioura Soap, an ex- 
| quisite Skin Purifier and Be autifier, and Curioura 
| Resonvent, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and 
| greatest of Humor Reme edies, when the best physi- 
cians and all other remedies fail. Curtovra Remepirs 
are the only infallible blood and skin purifiers, and 
daily effect more great cnres of blood and skin dis- 
eascs than all other remedies combined. 
| Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soap, 
2c.; Resotvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drve 
anp Curmioar Corroration, Boston, Mass. 
Send for ‘ How to Cure Blood and’ Skin Dise pases.” 





} 





a Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily “en 
= skin prevented by’ Curtouna Soar. “ea 





~~ Back: ache, kidney pains, weakness, and rheu- 
matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
Curioura ANTI- Paw Pi “ASTER. — Be. 








‘How to be Beautiful. 


Cocoanut Balm for the Complexion is creating a 

| great excitement thronghout the world; price, $1.00 
per box. Extract of Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible 
tint for the lips and face; price, $1.00 and $1.50 per 

| bottle. Improved Aubnrnine for coloring any shade 
of hair to a beautiful Titian Red; $1.00, $1.50, and 

| $2.00 per bottle. Send for Catalogue. 


| L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., 
can have smaller feet. Solid 


is A D 5 E Ss comfort. Pamphlet free. Sam- 


| ple pkg., 0c. The Pedine Co., New York, 


New York. 


SILK—‘“such as our Grandmothers wore.” 
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SELF-ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS 





Beware of Imitations, 
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wads sill 


only firms of 
| be trusted. 


that of John 
monials they 


entirely safe 


SUCCESS! PARIS. 
The Corsets of Mmes. DE VERTUS sceurs, 12 Rue 


| Auber, Paris, are recommended by the Medical Faculty 


because of their hygienic properties. The suppleness and 
elasticity consequent on their careful and special make are 


so remarkable, that the bust and the body feel no press- | 


ure from the corset. Hence their immense success. 
These invaluable Corsets are sold by all the great 
dressmakers in the principal towns abroad. 





VELUTINA 





For about one-quarter the cost of Silk Velvet, you can get VELUTINA,| © 


| dealers everywhere. 


IN PLAIN 


“ Velutina, Wear Guaranteed,” 


THE 


COLORS 





AND 


) FANCY STRIPES 















certain. 





to use. 





Cheapest. 


Address, 





Price, 50c. 


Ango rael Suitings 


CHEAPEST 


SEND FOR SAMPLES TO BOX 3052, NEW YORK CITY. 


ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. 
Relief is immediate. 
For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


OF NY Nadadan 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
to the nostrils. So 


by mail. E. T. HAZELTINE, 


TRADE 


AND MOST DESIRABLE FABRIC 
MADE 


SUMMER 


FOR 


WEAR 


Easiest 
A cure is 


ists or sent 


by dru 
arren, Pa. 





GRANDMOTHER'S 


in this age of adulterations. 
| printed an article showing how silks are 
weighted with gum and salts, so that 


stamped on selvage: | 


SILK. 


« Silk such as our grandmothers wore ” 


that isn’t found every day 
We have 


established reputations can 


Among the first-class houses of long- 
established reputation, whose merits we 
have recenily presented to our readers, is 


D. Cutter & Co. The testi- 
publish are only samples of 


hundreds which they have, and we feel 


in saying that this house is 


worthy of the most liberal patronage. 


CORPULENCY. 





a 


Ela stic SSS 
Aen Belt and Umbilical Truss —~<< 
which a fi ven Ad the abdomen, invs- 


port - 
bly diminishing Satie stue ro’ the form 
and affording comfort | enabler 


SEELEY’S HARD- “RUBBER TRUSSES 


forms of HE 


RUPTURE 


with comfort and safety, thereby completing a radical 
cure of all curable cases. .-— er alse to to molatures 
fitting perfectly fe 





ing man, gow coli, all pour. prevent: P 
e 


i 2S = always relia 
Correct and Skillful Mechanical Treatment of 
HERNIA OR RUPTURE A SPECIALTY. 
EITHER IN PERSON OR BY MAIL. 
Years Rererences:—Profe. S. D. Gross, D, Hayes 
Agnew, Willard Parker, W. H, Paneoast, Dr. Thomas G. 
Alorton, and Surgeon-G tenerals of the U.S, "Army and Navy, 


Our ‘' Mechanica! Treatment of Mernia or Rupture, and 
Price ‘ist,"’ with illustrations and directions for self- 
measurement, mailed on application. 

I. B. SEELEY & CO., 25 South 11th St, siniesnces Pa. 


HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, etc., of 
ae attle. Se nd stamp to Eshelman, 
Llewellyn & Co., — Wash, 
DYSPEPSIA. et ce sent free to any address. 
Food to eat. Food to avoid. 


John H. McAlvin, Lowell, Mass, 14 years City Treas. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE. 


a@ HARKPER’S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage-Stamps. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 
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JANUARY 3, 1891. 


GRENADINE AND BENGALINE. 


We are now prepared to 
show acomplete and varied 
stock of Thin Fabrics for 
Balland Reception Dresses. 

Full lines of Chiffon, Cre- 
pon, China, and Japanese 
Crepes, in White, Ivory, 
Cream, and all the new tints. 

We have also placed in the 
Grenadine Department four 
new lines of Imported Ben- 
galine, in Street and Even- 
ing Shades, at prices rang- 
ing from $1.50 to $2.75 per 
vard. The remainder of our 
Paris Dinner Dress Pat- 
terns at $12.00, $15.00, 
$20.00, and $25.00. 

An exhibit of the above 
is now made in the new 
show windows, on Broad- 
Way. 

JAMES McCREERY &€ CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 








CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO, 


“CLEANFAST” 


BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F. P, ROBINSON 
» DYE. 


4 sa Vastly Improved and 
TRADE MARK. Always Reliable, 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, aud Children, 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 


Also, Darning Cotton of Our Dye. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 





RETAIL STORES: 
NEW YORK - 927 » roadway ; 2 West 14th Street ; 
218 West 125th Street 
CHICAGO - - «= 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON - - - - 49 West Street. 











About Cloves. 


When buying Gloves remember that 
there is such a thing as a price that is 
TOO CHEAP, It is better to pay a fair 
price and get good gloves 
like Hutcn- They 


are made from selected skins, 


INSON’S, 








in the best manner,andare | 
WARRANTED to be the most | 
serviceable made. If your | 


does 





dealer not have them, 

send stamp to the manufacturer for the 

book “About Gloves.” It willinterest you. 
JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


Established 1862. Johnstown, New York. 


1784 1890. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
—ifiijew 
Ikmbroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN F LOSS in in Skeins or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New —_— Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
+ Louis, San F rancisco. 


Wonderfully Fastinating, 
THE NEW GAME 


REDOUBT 


For Old and Young. 
SOLD BY ALL TOY DEALERS. 
Price, $1.00. 

















Universally known and everywhere esteemed as the 
only Powder that will improve the complexion, 
eradicate tan, freckles, and all skin diseases. 





PPOZZONTS COMPLEXION POWDER IS | 
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RIDLEYS 


€ aenalo 
GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. (° Ble a é 
OPEN EVENINGS. sonstavle C +” 


HOLIDAY DISPLAY. LACES. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. ‘Point Applique, Duchesse, 


COME AND SEB! io 


TOYS ’ DOLLS ‘ CAMES. | Point Gaze Bridal Veils and Flounces, 


Books, Fine Stationery, Fancy Goods, Art Furniture, Horses, Sleds, Wagons, Toy Furniture, 


DOLLS! DOLIS!: 
DOLLS’ FAIRY LAND FOR THE MILLION. 


From the Small Baby Doll to the Largest and Finest Bisque Doll, and 
tor each Doll a complete outfit can be had. 


DOLLS’ FURNISHINGS IN LARGE VARIETY. 
TEWELRY. 


FIRST FLOOR, 

Diamond Ear-Drops, Bracelets, Lace Pins, Scarf Pins, Rings and Pendants, all in chvicest settings. 

Gold and Silver Watches, Swiss and American, all grades, from low-priced Swiss to the very finest 
American. 

Solid Gold Jewelry in every conceivable style, at prices greatly below the reguiar Jewelers 

Genuine Bohemian Garnet Jewelry, finest stones in best mountings, Solid Silver Je welry, Neck- 
laces, Pins, Bracelets, etc. | 

Gold Finger Rings for Children, Misses, Boys, Ladies, and Gentlemen, in engraved bands and | 
fancy stones. | 








With Trimming Laces to Match. 
BLACK DRAPERY NETS 
AND 
FLOUNCINGS. 
Made-Up Laces. 
Fine Embroideries. 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


| Lace Trimmed, Embroidered, 
and Hemmed. 





Initialed, 


() 2 
Roding Ao 9th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Opera Glasses, mounted in Leather, Platina, Pearl, Silver. 
Choice Fans in Gauze, Ostrich, and Flower Effects, with Bone, Pearl, Tortoise, and Amber sticks. 
Clocks, of Bronze, of Marble, and Gilt, with elegant figures and candelabra to maten | 


r . y 1 
HANDSOME COMB AND BRUSH SETS. | — niteiiaemle. 
Perfumery Novelties, Albums, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Pocket Books, Writing-Tallets, Glove | 

and Handkerchief Boxes, Dressing-Cases, Wallets, Bags, Meerschaum Pipes, Hi sders, and Sets. | A BLACK SILK DRESS 
All these articles are in handsome colors, and very ¢: arefully selected in regard to finish and price. | i 
UMBREITTL.AS. CANES. | Any lady will be pleased with one for 

SECOND FLOOR. | a Christmas gift. Every season we make 


All qualities, with elegant fancy handles and best natural sticks, Gold, Silver, Dresden, Silver- | speci: al offers in Black Silks for Holid: iy 
patch, and all the various designs that are popular. | trade. The values this season are ex- 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. | ceptional, and for convenience in ship- 


OND FLOO ping we have boxes just the right shape 
Cloth Books in sets—works of Dic cae Thackeray, ine Macaulay, Bulwer, and size for holding a pattern. 
ard works, with binding to suit the tastes of every a . Prices in some of the pl inc ipal Black 
r r Sli rs. Ste ans ~: c 
Cloth-Bound Editions of E. B. Rowe, Alcott, Coleridge, Marryat, George Eliot, Mrs. Stephens, Silks are as follows: 
Cooper, Mrs. Southworth, Oliver Optic, Trowbrid; ge, Martha Finley, and ail the best authors or pop- eal cians: 
ular works of authors not so well known. | 50c. and up, in oura IS > 
Thousands of Board-Cover Books, from all-picture books for toddling infants to the beautiful art | 6oc. and up, In Satin Rhadames ; 
color books for misses and boys of appreciative minds. 75c. and up, in Gros-Grains ; 
Iniaconal 3 ‘e ic Prave (Ss § , ’ stvles binding , 
Episcopal and Catholic I raye t Books and Bibles, ali styles binding. 75C, and up, in Armures : 
Box paper in handsome Plush and Decorated Boxes. gon endaikt in Bae ie 
Gold-plated and Silver Pens, Pencils, and Tooth Picks, odd as well as staple designs. 23> ane ay -sctir-dhimaads secati 
Cards, Bannerettes, and Novelties in Satin, Plush, and Celluloid, plain and with hand-painting, From 15 to 18 yards make a dress, 
with either Christmas or New-Year’s wish. Samples sent to any address upon 
request. 


Steel Engravings, Etchings, Water Colors, Oil Paintings, Photogravures, and Artotypes, Plush 
JOS. HORNE & CO., 


Frames for lnperials and Cabinets, Photo and Hand-Painted Porcelain Plaques. 
N. B.-OPEN EVENINGS UNTIL CHRISTMAS. 

609-621 PENN AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Po rnenta purchasers save time and 


and all other stand- 





i i i 
COVERING ENTIRE BLOCK, ALLEN TO ORCHARD STREET. 
es * as oe aa mental friction by careful discrimina- 


EDWARD RIDLEHY c& SONS, 
309, 311, 311!s, to 321 GRAND STREET, 
tion in their selection of 
. sewing materials. 





AITHEN, SON ce CO.., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


FINE ART GOODS 


For Holiday Presents. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 18th STREET, - - - 





NEW YORK. This group shows Silk, Button-Hole Twist, 
= | and Worsted Roll Braid, each bearing the 
name Corticelli, which is a guarantee of ex- 
cellence. The reputation of this brand has 
99 been secured by fifty-two years of effort, 
attended by uninterrupted success. With 
this name on Silk, Twist and Braid, all of 
one shade to match the garment and each 
other, no thoughtful buyer hesitates. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
and St. Paul. 














The 


7 Diagor 1 


TRADE MARK 


Fast Blacks 


FOR WOMEN’S WEAR 


MRS. K, E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 
Fine Costumes, ‘Taitor Surrs, anp MILinery. 








This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. Purowasine AGENT. 
: S ia Li ' Silk Gowns f Tee 73 
Ask your Dealer for it. In Sheer India Linons, Cloth Gowns from. wih 45. 
. “yy Cat; te P Dia:Ate orste 20Wnhs from. 5 
SU PE RP LUOUS HAIR. Fancy Satin Stripes and Plaids, Millinery from......... 8. 


1 buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 

Mme. Julian’s § Promptne as and satisfactor A service guaranteed. No 
=, “. the only unfaili le commission charged and current owlers not advanced. 
remedy for removing perma- beg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints 
nently all annoying disfige WILL NOT CROCK, WILL NOT FADE, A. ach me of poreered act tise dis shanepably te advaede g 
urements from face and IMPROVE BY WASHING. prices on goods and not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers, Send ad circular containing full 
information regarding fitting customers at a distance 
and references from every ‘St ate and Territory. 


Lace Effects in great variety, 








hody, withont injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 


pone he poisonous stuffs can Sold only under a Love Grardte-Marh 
accomplish, Address Mme. Junian, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. : 


' - - SHOPPING eee 2 lady 0 
B. PRIESTLEY & CO.’S SILK WARP HENRIETTAS relerences, MISS A. BOND, 396 4th Ave, N.Y. City, 


references. MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 
Are Mapg or THE Purest anp Frvest Sink anp THE Best Qvuatity or AvstRALIAN Woot. j 


Every yard is guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. Every Good 


, ; ; , ? 
They are stamped every 5 yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name 
7 7 housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 

















(B. PRIESTLEY & CO.) in gilt letters. circular of “ Never- Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, 











The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland.Ohio, 
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A CRITIC OF THE QUADRIGENL 
MAUDE. “So you HAVE READ MR. MCALLISTER’S BOOK ON SOCIETY, HAVE YOU?” 
ESTELLE. “ Yes.’ 
MAUDE. “ How ts HIS STYLE?” 
ESTELLE. “Ou, It’s THE VERY LATEST.” 


FACETILZA. IN THE RAILWAY STATION, 
Soiiae E — * Well, well; hurry up there,” said the Information Clerk, impatiently 
A MERCENARY BACHELOR. “What is it you want?” - 
HE maid was more than fair, ** If yon please, sir,” returned the sarcastic traveller, “I want to know it 


The maid was more than sweet-- all. You're the ge ntle man who can tell it, aren’t you ? 
She’d wealth of soft and golden hair, 





eB a act 
A smile that was discreet. Jaaway. “TI don’t see how a man can get along on only two suits a 
yeur.” 
Her smile was all for me— “ Travers. “Easy enough. For instance, I begin with my winter suit 
A bachelor most odd A on the 1st of January, and wear it until the middle of March. Then I 
And I to eay am very free put on my spring suit and wear it until the Ist of June.” 
I loved the ground she trod Jsawar. “Then what do vouldo?” 
Tr y 2 ee ag ivr og oi” 
And yet the match was balked, Travers. “I keep right on wearing it. 
Because, good sir, or dame, . 
The ground ’pon which this maiden walked TROUBLE AHEAD YET. 


Stoud in some other's name. 
eacielandiipeinaiaen: 


“What's the prospect?” asked the gosling 
Of the prond and haughty turkey. 
And the monarch of the barnyard 
Groffly answered, “ Pretty murky.” 


Sxoperass (a8 the band begins to play). “ There's music in the air.” 
Sutvery. “ There may be, but the band doesn't seem able to get it out.” 


opie 
Mt ’ ney 


ts - te hae as: | ‘hao 
™ 


A LUCRATIVE PROFESSION. 
“T UNDERSTAND YOU, MADAME. YOUR INDIGNATION AGAINST THE CAB COMPANY IS HIGH- 
LY COMMENDABLE. THE OVERCHARGE OF ONE DOLLAR, THOUGH SMALL, IS REALLY LARGE 
WHEN WE CONSIDER THE PRINCIPLE INVOLVED.” 
“PRECISELY. I WANT TO SUE THE COMPANY FOR THAT DOLLAR PURELY ON PRINCIPLE. 


AND YOUR HONORARIUM, M&. BRIEFER—I AM TOLD THAT TEN PER CENT, OF THE AMOUNT RE- 
COVERED IS CUSTOMARY ?” 


” 
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HER REASON. 
“BRIDGET, WHY DON’T THE LANDLADY HAVE SWEET-PO- 
TATOES ANY MORE?” 
‘'S-s-H! OFM THINKIN’ THE PROICE AV SUGAR IAS RIZ.” 


SYMPATHY. 

“What's become « 
of Ebenezer Mudd?” } 

“ He’s in New | 
York doing literary } 
work. He is mak- 
ing quite a name for 
himself.” 

* Well, I don’t 
blame . him The 
one his father g yave 
him is awful.’ 
eae 5 

“T thonght yon 
said my house was on 
the public sqnare?” 
said the purchaser 
to the agent. 

“Tt was, sir, when 
you bought it; bnt 
during the heavy 
winds of last week 
it was blown four 
blocks dowu the 
street.” 

ee eS 

Mappvox. “I un- 
derstand your wife 
always has the last 
word.” 

Gazzam. “All a 





mistake, I assure THE UMBRELLA DID IT. 
ea She gives it ‘* HENRY, LET ME HAVE THE BABY AWHILE.” 
“No, NO, MAME; HE'S STOPPED CRYING 
————— ” 
. Now, 
Travers. “* Rob- 


inson told me yes- 
terday he was going to marry his landlady—the one he has been living 
with so many years. Let's see. Not long ago that fellow was wealthy, 
and now I don’t suppose he is worth anything.” 

Jaaway. “ Why on earth is he going to get married, then ?” 

Travers. “ He wants to get his money back.” 

cpaesiplifpinesmnesian 

“T have an answer to my advertisement for child’s nurse,” said Mrs, 
Smithers. “It is from an English girl.” 

“Well, you want to be careful she is not a cockney, We can’t have 
baby aropping his h’s.” 

“No,” returned Mrs. 8, “It’s all right. I’ve looked the letter over, 
and the Bh’ a are all there.” 


ae 
Miccritias 


A FRIENDLY CRITICISM. 
SALLIE. “How DO YOU LIKE THOSE FOR STOCKINGS?” 


ATE (her moat intimate friend), “* WELL, 1 DON’T THINK THEY WOULD BE BAD WITH HIGH 
SHOES,” 


a 









































SUPPLEMENT. 


HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE. 
(Continued from page 11.) 


her game—artful devil as he was—when he 
had taken her out to sea that afternoon. And 
she had only wanted to try her strength, to 
make sure that her hands had not forgotten 
their old cunning. Andshe was quite strong 
again, and remembered all the currents and 
the coast-line, and how easy it was; when the 
sail was up, to get away from Pengavissy— 
clear away for ever and ever! 

The water was rising in the cove, the tide 
had turned and would soon be coming in 
with a rush. There were some big waves 
dashing at the Capstan Rock and swirling 
round the ledges which led to the Queen’s 
Drawing-room—the place which that fool of 
a son of hers thought so much about. 

She" put her bundle into the boat, unreefed 
the sail, loosed the anchor, and put it into 
the boat with the ease and celerity of one 
used to the work—as she had been years ago, 
for that matter. Then she pushed the boat 
toward the water, and with a strength at 
which she was surprised herself. It used to 
take both her and Sampson to manage it at 
one time. It was a weird figure struggling 
there in the night shadows, and it was seen 
by another figure standing on the Capstan 
Rock, motionless in his amazement. 

‘* Who's there?” cried Mike at last. 
good God, mother, not you! 

Mrs. Garwood gave a scream of surprise 
herself, pushed with frantic hands the boat 
into the water, where the waves caught it 
and danced it away, Mrs. Garwood running 
with it through the surf and scrambling into 
it with the alertness of a sailor. 

“Mother!” cried Mike again, as he plunged 
into the water after her. 

(TO BE OCONTINUED.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





RuBifoam, 


A PERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICE§ 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. § 
: 






ITS USE INSURES ~-==—— 
ES Op 
BEAUTIFUL aes 7 


CLEAN TEETH 
PUT UP BY 
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PLUSH COVERED. 
Recommended by physicians for its soft, 
warm Fooling. when in contact with the 


Flesh. Very handsome in appearance. 

Price, 2 Qt., $2.25; 3 Qt., $2.50. 
PLAIN WATER BOTTLES. 

Price, 2 Qt., $1.50; 3 Qt., $1.75. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


TYER RUBBER Co,., 


3 gs 88 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


OPULE 


‘HALMA 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 

SUST THE THING FOR A HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
For Sate ey BooxseLLers AND Toy AND Fancy Goons 
Deacers, oR SENT FREE ON RECEIPT OF OnE Dotan. 
EF. I. HORSMAN, PUBLISHER, 

80 & 82 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 








Do you Own Tokology. Mrs. M.S. Ramsey, 
of Cedar Gap, Mo., writes: “Three vears since I 
procured Toxo.oey, a complete Ladies’ Guide in 
health and disease. _I followed its teachings in 
two instances with happiest results. I cannot 
say enough in its praise. I ask every woman: 
Have you read Tokology ?—if not, then get it at 
once—its value cannot be estimated in money.” 
Mrs: K. writes: “Send me an outfit for Tokology. 
My annt in Dakota says, ‘If you must sell books, 
sell Tokology, as it is, next to the Bible, the 
best book I ever read.’” Sample pages free. 
Agents wanted. Prepaid, $2.75. 

Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle St., Chicago. 


EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 
Three alphabets of type, type holder, bottle indelible ink, 
ink pad and tweezers; put up in neat box with full direc- 
tions for use. EAGLE SUPPLY CO., New Haven, Conn. 
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2d. It is durable, and does not dissolve or 
come asunder, but holds its original shape. 

3d, It has been Analyzed by Eminent 
Scientists and Chemical Experts, and 
pronounced Perfectly Pure and Harm- 
less. 

4th. With ordinary care the Mask will 
Last for Years, and its valuable properties 
Never Become Impaired. 

5th. The Mask is protected by letters pat- 
ent, has been introduced ten years, and is the 
only Genuine article of the kind. 

Gth. It is Recommended by Eminent 
Physicians and Scientific Men as a sub- 
stitute for injurious cosmetics. 

7th. The Mask is as Unlike the fraudu- 
lent appliances used for conveying cosmetics, etc., 
to the face as day is to night, and it bears no 
analogy to them. 

Sth. The Mask may be worn with Perfect 
Privacy if desired. The Closest Scruti- 
ny cannot detect that it has been used. 





The Toilet Mask (or Face Glove) in position to 
the face. 


TO BE WORN THREE TIMES IN THE WEEK. 
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ADAME ROWLEY’S TOILET MASK 


(OR FACE GLOV §). 


The following are the claims made for Madame Rowley’s Toilet Mask, and the grourids on which it is recommended to 
Ladies for Beautifying, Bleaching, and Preserving the Complexion : 


1st. The Mask is Soft and Pliable, and can be Easily Ap- | 


9th. \t is 1 Natural Beautifier for Bleaching and Pre- 
plied and Worn without Discomfort or Inconvenience. | serving the Skin, and Removing Complexional Imper- 


Sections. 

10th. The Mask is sold at a moderate 
price, and one purchase ends the expe nse, 

11th. Hundreds of dollars uselessly ex- 
pended for cosmeties, lotions, and like prepa- 
rations may be saved by those who possess it. 

12th. Ladies in every 
country 
results. 

13th. It is safe, simple, cleanly, 
for beautifying purposes, 
most delicate skin. 

14th. While it is intended that the Mask 
should be Worn During Sleep, it may 
be applied, with equal good results, at Any 
Time, to suit the convenience of the wearer. 

15th. The Mask has received the testimo- 
ny. of well-known society and professional ladies, 
who proclaim it to be the greatest 
for beautifying purposes ever offered to woman 


kind. 


section of the 
are using the Mask with gratifying 


and effective 
and never injures the 


discovery 





**T am go rejoiced at having found at last an ar- 
ticle that will indeed improve the complexion.” 

‘Every lady who desires a fanitless complexion 
should be provided with the Mask.” 





‘My face is as soft and smooth as an infant’s.”” 


“Tam perfectly delighted with it.” 





**As a medium for removing discolorations, soften- 
ng and beautifying the skin,I consider it unequalled.” 





sa | 18, indeed, a perfect success —an inestimable 
treasure.’ 





“*T find that it removes freckles, tan, sunburn, and 
gives the complexion a soft, smooth finish.” 





**T have worn the mask but two weeks, and am 
amazed at the change it has made in my appearance.” 


“The Mask certainly acts upon the skin with a mild 
and beneficial result, making it smoother and clearer, 
and seeming to remove pimples, irritation, etc., with 
each application.” 





“For softening and beautifying the skin there is 
nothing to compare with it 


“Your invention cann it ~ fail to supersede every- 
thing that is used for beautifying purposes.” 


“Those of my sex who desire to secure a pure com- 
plexion should have one. 


“For bleaching the skin and removing imperfec- 
tions I know of nothing so good.” 





“T have worn the Mask but three nights, and the 
blackheads have all disappear ared.” 





“The Mask should be kept in every lady’s toilet 
| case. 


1 


} Toilet Mask; i 


A Few Specimen Extracts from Testimonial Iectters. 


“T must a yon how delighted I am with your 
gives unbounded satisfaction.” 


“A lady was cured of peiliiee teat ght nights’ ase 


| of the Mask. 


“The improvement in my complexion is truly mar- 

vellous.”’ o 
‘After three weeks’ use of the Mask the wrinkles 

he ave almost disappeared.’ 

‘“My sister used one for a spotted skin, and her 
complexion is now all that can be desired.” 

**Tt does even more than is claimed for it.” 

‘“*T have been relieved of a muddy, greasy com- 
plexion after trying all kinds of cosmetics without 
success.” 





COMPLEXION BLEMISHES 


| may be hidden imperfectly by cosmetics and powders. but can only be removed permanently by the Toilet Mask. 


By its 


| use every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish from the skin, leaving it soft, clear, brilliant, and beautiful. It 
| is harmless, costs little, and saves its usermoney. It prevents and REMOVES 


and is both a complexion preserver and beautifier. 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, with proofs and full particulars, mailed free by 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 1164 Broadway, New York. 


4a” Apply now, naming this paper, as you may not see this advertisement again. 


ww Rina Les, 


Famous society ladies, actresses, belles, etc., use it. 


VALUABLE 








FISCHER 


~» PIANOS 


TONE a DU RABI LITY 
MODERATE PRICES 
EASY TERMS, EXCHANGED. 

DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY 


Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


110 Fifth Ave., cor. (6th Street, 


NEW YORE CITY. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





™ 











than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
| phere sh FREE, Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., anges, Meine. 


— se 
You can live at home and make more money at work for as 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


INCOMPARSBLE IN FLAVOR. 
Use it for Beef Tea, Soups, Sauces (Game, Fish, 
ete.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. 
One pound of Extract of Beef eqnal to forty pounds 
of lean beef. 
J. von Liebig, as shown above, in blue. 





Teething Made Easy. 


A pamphlet of value to every family in which 
there is a child under five years cf age, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of two- 
| cent stamp for postage. 


The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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Genuine only with signature of | 





ASK FOR WOODWORTH'S 
ene PERFUMES 


i LUT tr 


AND 


PEARL OF SAVOY 


PERFUMES OF 
EXQUISITE DELICACY 


AND REMARKABLE 
PERMANENCE. YOUR 
FAVORITES AT ONCE 


BECAUSE THEY ARE 
LASTINC. SOLD BY 
ALL DRUCCISTS. 
WRITE To US ENCLOS 
INC 25c. IN STAMPS 
AND RECEIVE ONE 
HALF OUNCE SAMPLE 


C. B WOODWORTH & SONS, 


ROCHESTER. N.Y 





ROCHE STERN 
TradeMark. 








| THE BEST NATURAL PURGATIVE WA 
i Small bottles, 25c. Large bottles, oc. 











lasive cles 


ao five 


darsther's 


Pix ts 





5 Sory 


Ss 











Toaks &Martles, 


5 Heterines, Crovuttes, 


U5ig95 5 Moderate prices, 
pae, New York 
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QUEEN MARY, WIFE oF WILLIAM. IIL QUEEN ANNE. 


THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND.—|Srr Paar 9. | 





JANUARY 3, 1891. 


rqXO the natives of Spain Christmas brings 

with it merely a feverish accession to the 
sempiternal gayety of life. Twelve months 
of felicitous indolence culminate then in an 
evunition of frantic merrymaking, and the 
folk; who have done little since the last festi- 
val But smoke in the shade or sleep in the 
sun, plunge into the revelry of the ‘‘ Fiestas 
d¢. Navidad ” with as much energy as if the 
Christmas week was for them the sole relax- 
ation in a cycle of sordid drudgery. This 
season in Malaga bears none of the accepted 
trappings with which it is associated in the 
minds of those who dwell nearer the pole, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


CHOOSING CHRISTMAS TURKEYS, MALAGA. 


for in the lotus-land of Andalusia frost and 
snow occur not, and are known, if at all, only 
through the improbable fables of restless 
spirits who have ventured far beyond the 
range of mountains that shelters the south- 
ern sea-lapped city from the cold breath of 
the North. 

But eating and drinking, like Dogberry’s 
reading and writing, come by nature every- 
where, and the proper celebration of ‘‘La 
Noche Buena” (Christmas Eve) entails a vast 
consumption of the good things of the earth. 
The fruits, which teem year-long in the mar- 
kets, swell into monumental heaps; the con- 


fectioners’ shops, brave with ribbons and tin- 
selling, overflow with sweetmeats; nor is more 
solid fare neglected. Then the lazy peasant 
out on the Vega that suns its stretches of 
canebrake and vineyard, palm grove and 
orange orchard, behind the town, pricked to 
unwonted exertion more by the remembered 
delights of the city on the far horizon than 
by any lust for gain, gathers together his 
flocks of burnished “ pavos ””—the turkeys— 
symbol of Christmas to European palates. 
Driving them before him with a long staff, 
he wanders through the narrow streets, sell- 
ing here one, there another, alive and full- 


feathered as they stand, to some black-eyed 
house-keeper arrayed in graceful mantilla, 
and armed with the never-absent fan, by 
which she conducts alike her business and 
her loves. 

When the last excited bargain is struck he 
flings himself into the whirl pool of convivial- 
ity, whence he emerges with little to show 
for his year’s profit save the ‘‘ Naeimiento ”— 
the pasteboard and earthen-ware presentment 
of the Nativity—which, brilliantly illumined 
with hoarded candle ends, shall that night 
delight the brown-skinned children in his 
squalid cottage. 
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CASH’S 
FRILLING 


LADIES’ 


AND 
CHILDREN’S | 
WEAR. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 


TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH, 





92 CREENE ST., N. Y. 


HENRY MILWARD & SONS’ 
CALYX-EYED NEEDLE. 
NECESSARY FOR GOOD SIGHT. 
INVALUALE FOR FAILING SIGHT. 
This Needle is made to meet a want 
patent toevery one, namely, a Needle that 
will thread without the annoying process 
of passing the end of the Cotton through 
theeye. The Cotton is slipped through a 
slit above the eye, as shown by the ac- 
companying sketch. 
FOR SALE BY 
EHRICH BROS, 
H, O'NEILL & CO. 
LORD & TAYLOR, Broadway, 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS, 
JOHN DANIELL & SONS, 
E. RIDLEY & SONS, New York City, 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 





FRED’K. LOESER & CO., Brooklyn, N. ¥e | 


Crosse & Blackwell’ 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 

The celebrated and effectual lish cure, without 
internal medicine. Eyopesstors Epwarp & Sow, 

ueen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
. Fougera & Ce., 30 North William St., N. ¥« 


Reliable canned food can be obtained by asking your 
Dealer for Erie Preserving Co.’s products. 


HONEY DEW BRANDS are extra select. 








ERIE BRAND is extra standard. 
If your Grocer does not keep these brands in stock, 
write us and we will tell you where they can be ob- 
tained. Sugar Corn, Succotash, Salad Tomatoes, 


Sweet Peus, fine String rless Keane, etc., Strawberries, | 
Raspberries, Pitted Red Cherries, Egg and Gage | 


Plums, Quinces, etc 
ERIE PRESE RVING CO., Buffalo, N. Y., U. 8. A. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Camcer in all its forms, without the 
use of the ye some with complete information 

mailed free. 

Dr. W.E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass, 
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Between School- Room 
and Altar 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 





How to be Popular 


By EMMA V. SHERIDAN 





flow to Accept Presents 
How to Act in a Hotel 





By RUTH ASHMORE 
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4 Lhe King’s Daughters 
GF 

4 Department 

By Mrs. MARGARET BOTTOME 
Fj Bright, Pure and Wholesome 
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How to Dress Well 


—AT A— 


Moderate 
Cost 
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rE Ee See 


T he Story of a Society Girls 


By a WELL-KNown Society Woman 
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1 Ladies « Home « Fournal 


NANA 


TEN CENTS A COPY ON THE NEWS-STANDS 


Send us a Dollar for an 1891 Subscription, and you may have the S 


TAAAT 


g Thanksgiving and Christmas’ numbers FREE. Induce a friend to send with |® 
Z| you, and a handsome present will be given for the two subscriptions, to be IN 


4 selected from our large Premium Catalogue. 


ir 
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K CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. y 
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“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY ta ladle 


ae in rapa ou eure any kind ie 





wders contair no ee morphine, 
chloral, pgntinysine or other injuric ae he 
T 





Tr box, each containing six 
- a ists, or 
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THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8t., New York. Price 60 ct 





only cure for ova Sic ness. 


ESTABLISHED 1825, 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR 


‘Infants, Invalids and old People. 


| ““ADWRABLY ADAPTED TO_) RICH IN BONE=FORMING AND 
| THE WANTS OF INFANTS.” | FLESH-PRODUCING ELEMENTS. 


DROMOTES THE HEALTHY ACTION OF THE BOWELS. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


BEST AND CHEAPEST, 


| E. Fougera & Uo., Agts. 30 N.William st, N.Y. 





| A XMAS HEALTH CIFT 






(Exersiser Complete $5) 
Is Best or Att, Circucar Freer, 
Books: for ‘tAn Ideal Complexion 
& Complete P’ hysical Development,” 
ey 50 cts, “He alth & Strength in 
hysical Cu'ture,”’ 40 Ills 50 cts. Chart of 
39 Ills for Jumb Bells & Pulleys, 25 cts. 
Ad. JNO. %~. DOWD'S Vocal & Physical 
Culture han 116 Monroe St. Chicago 
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